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ONCE IT SKIDDED 
THEM... NOW IT 
PLANTS THEM! 


QO, A 3,200-acre experimental operation 
near Klamath Falls, Oregon, the Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Company uses a veteran “Caterpillar” 
D4 Tractor to pull a Lowther tree planter. The 
11-year-old D4 is doing the same efficient job 
now that it did on previous assignments in the 
woods. “A track-type tractor is essential here,” 
says Forester T. J. Orr, Jr. “Power is needed 
to move the debris.” 


Planting Ponderosa pine stock, this D4 team 
works in second gear on open ground. Where 
brush and debris block the way, it works in first. 
Spaced from 5 to 8 feet apart, the trees are put 
down about 1,000 to the acre. Compared with 


10% survival obtained from the hand planting 
formerly tried, this method has yielded as high 
as 84‘~ survival from 2-year-old trees. 


Good forestry practice is vital to the future of 
our nation. And a “Cat” Diesel Tractor, in addi- 
tion to its regular chores, can be of real help in 
any planting program. It’s ruggedly built for 
year-round use, but consider this: It will yield 
more work at lower operating cost with proper 
maintenance. That takes only a few minutes a 
day. For care beyond your facilities, call your 
“Caterpillar” Dealer — he’s nearby to serve you! 


CATERPILLAR, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre- 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 
part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Cre- 
ated in 1875, it is the oldest 
national forest conservation or- 
ganization in America. 
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When Milton wrote of “the flowery May,” his 
poetic soul might well have been stirred by an 
image akin to this month’s cover scene. The 
flower-like innocence of a delightfully radiant 
child, the transient loveliness of dogwood blos- 
soms, softly filtered sunlight—each a poetic in- 
spiration and all symbolizing, as does May, the 
pinnacle of Spring and the transition to Sum- 
mer. As Milton created beauty with his sub- 
lime poetry, so has Lensman Harold K. Lambert 
captured it with his camera. We should like to 
nominate the young lady as queen of “the 
flowery May.” We think Milton would agree. 
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FOR FORESTERS, 
TIMBER CRUISERS & 
ALL OUTDOORSMEN 





PRECISION 


Comnpoasses 


Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned. Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. 3 

















The CRUISER... 


Choice of timber cruisers who 
require a compact instrument 
with easy-to-read dial. Inner 
diameter of dial is 2'/2 inches, 
graduated to single de- 
grees and marked for 
both quadrant and azi- 
muth readings. $12.75 


The SPORTSMAN™. . 


First choice of outdoorsmen. Similar to the CRUISER 
but with 134-inch dial diameter. Weights only 


BOWMO. cecccccccccccccsseccssccces $8.35 


The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's staff 
compass of highest qual- 
ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for 
plane table work. Per- 
mamently mounted circu- 
lar spirit level. 3%, inch 
inner dial diameter, 





FN ao ck Feiciennedindivcteacvues $40.00 
Model B, with vertical angle scales and 
sights, and 5-minute vernier......... $50.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed is []check or [)money order for $____. 
Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below. 
The CRUISER @ $12.75 

The SPORTSMAN @ $8.35 
———_ The FORESTER Model A @ $40.00 
——— Model B @ $50.00 
(Send literature. 
NAME a — 
ee 
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LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 
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Among Our Authors—A nature 
lover who has traveled extensively. 
Miss Annette H. Richards, author 
of Public Parks or Public Dumps? 
(page 8), lives in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. Her constructively 
analytical articles have appeared in 
various outdoor magazines. Author- 
Lensman Robert Branstead, who 
wrote How Much Water Did It Snow? 
(page 12), hails from Portland, Ore- 
gon, and is an information specialist 
with the Pacific region, U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service. A veteran 
writer, he is familiar with soil, wa- 
ter, range and forest situations in the 
west. 

H. B. Steer, author of Home 
Remedy for Wood Rot-(page 17). is 
an economist for the U. S. Forest 
Service in Washington. D. C. An- 
other of his articles, the popular 
Putting the Dollar Sign on Decay. 
appeared in the October 1951 issue. 
Do You Want to Take a Walk? (page 
18) is the product of Dorothy M. 
Martin, Washington, D. C.., 
ant secretary of the Appalachian 
Trail Conference and former secre- 
tary general of the Potomac-Appa- 
lachian Trail Club. Jokers Wild 
(page 20) is another contribution 
from Harry Botsford whose byline 
is familiar to readers of American 
Forests as well as Colliers, Esquire 
and other nationally-circulated maga- 
zines. 

Nell Womack Evans, author of 
Pre-Cooking Care Improves the Fare 
(page 24), is a past master at pre- 
senting the distaff side of the outdoor 
picture. A frequent contributor, she 
calls Colorado Springs. Colorado, 
home. 


assist- 


Looking Ahead—A problem of 
concern to all conservationists — the 
threat to forests and land by federal 
dam building — will be discussed in 
the June issue by A. Z. Nelson. 
prominent consulting forester from 
New Ipswich, New Hampshire. Point- 
ing out that benefits derived by some 
from federal dams often are far out- 
weighed by losses borne by timber 
growers, workers, sportsmen and rec- 
reationists, Mr. Nelson concludes that 
the U. S. Forest Service should be 
accorded active participation from 
the start in planning the building of 
dams. 
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If the high cost of vacations is 
keeping you home this summer, take 
the advice of Jules Archer and Join 
the Two-Wheeled Gypsies. The arti- 
cle tells how the young in heart, re- 
gardless of age, can enjoy an eco- 
nomical, healthful holiday on a bi- 
cycle. 

And then there will be Lady and 
the Lake, a neatly woven piece about 
how a dyed-in-the-wool fisherman, 
about to lose his wife’s companion- 
ship on the outdoor junkets, rekin- 
dles the little lady’s interest in an- 
gling. R. R. Hogan is the author. 

In Sweet Acacia, Donald Culross 
Peattie details the history and _ at- 
tributes of that shrubby little tree so 
common throughout western Texas. 
The article is the first of two which 
will also appear as chapters in an- 
other Peattie-authored book sched- 
uled for publication this fall by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Going Abroad!—tThe U. S. State 
Department has borrowed five arti- 
cles from the February and March 
issues of American Forests for dis- 
tribution in Yugoslavia. The distri- 
bution is at the request of Yugoslavia 
and is part of our nation’s informa- 
tion and education program in Tito- 
land. Articles included are They Plan 
by the Century, Cold Weather Crop, 
Thirsty Acres, A Straight Path 
Through the Forest and The Look- 
outs Mechanical Eye. 

They Plan by the Century also 
“made” the Congressional Record re- 
cently when the entire article was 
read into the record by Rep. Homer 


D. Angell of Oregon. 


Our Readers Say—From A. G. 
Randall, assistant professor in the 
Department of Forestry, University 
of Maine, comes this enlightening let- 
ter regarding our recent series of ar- 
ticles dealing with Abuses Under the 
Mining Laws (January, February and 
March issues) : 

The articles by Cleveland van Dresser 
on mining claims in the national forests 
were so interesting that I cannot refrain 
from making one or two comments. I cer- 
tainly agree that the present situation is 
not in the interests of the people of the 
United States, or even. in the long run, of 
the mining industry. It would perhaps be 
asking more of this industry than we do of 


(Turn to page 53) 
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4 Ways to Kill Scrub Trees with Du Pont “Ammate” 
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For large trees, hack overlapping cuts into the sap- 
wood around the trunk. Pour in enough ““Ammate”’ 
solution (4 lbs. to a gallon of water) to wet the cut 
surface all around the tree. 





On tough trees, chop notches every six inches near 
the ground. Put a tablespoonful of “‘Ammate’”’ crys- 
tals in each notch. This deadens even blackjack oak 
with little resprouting. 


TIMBER GROWS FASTER when you kill Scrub Trees 


You can increase the value of timber growth by kill- 
ing scrub trees with low-cost ““Ammate.”’ Forest 
owners report it gives valuable pines more sunlight, 
more water and more room for root and top growth. 
*‘“Ammate”’ kills blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, 
willow, persimmon and other weed trees with little 
or no resprouting. 





Cut small trees with a V-shaped stump. Put a table- 
spoonful of ‘“‘Ammate”’ crystals in the V. You can 
also use “‘Ammate’’ on larger stumps to prevent 
sprouting. 


On seedling trees or sprouts, spray the green leaves 
and stems when they are fully leafed out using ““Am- 
mate,”’ *4 lb. per gallon of water. Let trees or sprouts 
stand a year for best kill. 


Ask for this free booklet: ‘*7mprove- 
ment of Pine Timber Stands with 
Du Pont‘Ammate.’”’ Writeto Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 5031 
Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. For 
supplies of Ammate® ammonium sul- 
famate weed killer, see the Du Pont 
distributor in your area. 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Demands for increased economies 
of administration, greater returns 
from timber sales, more effective use 
of research, and wider application of 
conservation principles characterized 
recent House action on two appropri- 
ation bills. 

Interior's $492,434,763 appropria- 
tion bill, H.R. 7176, as passed by the 
House on March 27, is $36,836,653 
less than is currently being expended. 
To make this cut $257,605 was taken 
from the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, leaving it at $10,750,000, while 
$555,555 was taken from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service which may now 
get $12,702,000. The National Park 
Service was almost unique in that the 
recommended $29,827,000 is $1,578.- 
436 more than the current appropri- 
ation. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
$724,003,699 bill, H.R. 7314, is $69,- 
320,131 short of the present appro- 
priation. This reduction prompted 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
comment that regular appropriations 
to the Department “have decreased 
approximately 32 percent since the 
beginning of World War II.” It stood 
at $1,061,800,000 in 1940. During 
this same period, annual budget re- 
quirements for the rest of the cabinet 
status departments of the federal es- 
tablishment, excluding the Defense 
Department, have increased from ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion to $5.4 bil- 
lion, an increase of over 360 percent. 

“In making this comparison the 
Committee does not pass judgment 
on the need for increases for the oth- 
er departments. The point is. made 
to indicate that insufficient attention 
has been given the needs of one of 
the largest and most important seg- 
ments of our national economy—agri- 
culture. In 1940, the Department of 
Agriculture had 13.7 percent of the 
federal budget, exclusive of military 
expenditures. In this bill it is less 
than three percent on a comparable 
basis.” 

* * * 

Attention was also directed to 
the reduced number of employees 
since 1940. The amounts recommend- 
ed in the bill will decrease this figure 
from 108,251 in 1940 to less than 
63,500 in 1953—a reduction of 41.3 
percent in 13 years. 

“Information presented to the com- 


mittee,” continued the report, “indi- 
cates that our population is currently 
increasing at the rate of about two 
and one-half million persons per year. 
Based on our present standard of liv- 
ing, it is estimated that the additional 
population in 1975 will require the 
output from 115 million acres more 
land than is now available.” With 
this background, “it appears to the 
Committee . . . that Congress must 
strengthen the research and soil con- 
servation activities of the Depart- 
ment.” 

To get action toward this goal, the 
Committee reminded the Secretary 
that he has authority to transfer up 
to seven percent of funds between 
appropriations in order to meet ur- 
gent needs. “The Secretary,” declares 
the report, “should make use of this 
authority to supplement research 
funds in this bill wherever there is 
urgent need to strengthen research 
in the interest of the over-all welfare 
of agriculture.” 

Following this cue with regard to 
pest control programs, the Committee 
urged the transfer of funds “to the 
research activities where such action 
will result in reduced expenditures 
for insect control and eradication in 
the future.” 

For the Forest Pest Control Act, 
and for white pine blister rust con- 
trol, $3,250,000 and $3,300,000, re- 
spectively, are recommended. Each 
sum is a reduction from $4,000,000 
approved by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et. Included in the forest pest con- 
trol activities are funds for comple- 
tion of the spruce budworm project 
in Oregon and Washington, an in- 
crease for the Engelmann spruce bark 
beetle control project in Colorado, 
continuation of several other proj- 
ects, and a start on several new proj- 
ects in the Northwest. Of special in- 
terest is the Committee’s conclusion 
that “no new program should be un- 
dertaken until complete cooperation 
and matching funds have been agreed 
to by the state and local interests 
involved.” 

* * * 

The appropriation for the Soil 
Conservation Service was upped by 
$1,120,916 to make a total of $60,- 
445,500. This is the largest increase 
proposed in the bill, which accord- 
ing to the committee, “will provide 


technical assistance to the approxi- 
mately 150 new conservation districts 
which will be established during the 
coming fiscal year and will permit 
more adequate staffing of those dis- 


tricts now in existence.” 
* * * 


Recommendations of $61,708,- 
000 to the Forest Service represent 
a cut of $9,872,050 from the current 
figure. With $10,000,000 proposed 
for Forest Roads and Trails. that item 
will take $6,579,435 of the reduction. 
Actually, however, according to the 
Committee, “an additional $6,000,000 
will be available for this purpose 
from national forest receipts.” 

Costs of constructing smoke jump- 
er facilities near Missoula, Montana 
are covered by an item of $700,000 
in the Third Supplemental Appropri- 
ation bill, H.R. 6947, so elimination 
of a comparable sum from the Agri- 
culture bill need cause no slowing 
down with this project. 

State and private cooperation in 
forestry is recommended to get $10.- 
793,000. This is only $5000 less than 
is currently available to provide for 
cooperation with the states in forest 
fire prevention and suppression, for- 
est planting, and farm forestry ex- 
tension as authorized by the amend- 
ed Clarke-McNary Act, and to pro- 
vide for advice to timberland owners 
in the application of forest manage- 
ment principles. 

Only $150,000 is recommended to 
acquire land for national forests. 
This sum is the final portion of $500,- 
000 authorized for the Superior Na- 
tional Forest by Public Law 733, ap- 
proved June 22, 1948. 

* 


* * 

Provision for additional timber 
sales from federally owned lands is 
recommended for the Bureau of Land 
Management as well as for the For- 
est Service. Each proposal is de- 
scribed as a means of providing addi- 
tional timber with which to meet mil- 
itary and defense needs, and to turn 
more revenue into the Federal Treas- 
ury. Breaking the pattern of Forest 
Service cuts, an additional $585,975 
was recommended for National For- 
est Protection and Management funds 
to bring that total to $29,400,000 
This promises to increase timber sales 
by 40 million board feet in 1953, and 
would sweeten returns to the treasury 
by $6,000,000. 

A week earlier the House had rec- 
ommended $2,055,000 to the Bureau 
of Land Managemnt in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for O & C tim- 
ber sales. This includes an increase 
of $246,941 described as “for the 


(Turn to page 59) 
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4} = No One Man Saw 
Can Match It 


for fast cutting, 
easy handling, 
and durability 


Wy 


We've asked men... men like you...men who 
are felling, bucking, cutting, trimming trees all the time. 
Yes, we have asked them what is most important in a chain saw. 

They tell us fast cutting, easy handling and durability are the 
desired features in a chain saw. And they immediately add, 
practically to the man, that a Homelite measures up to these re- 
quirements better than any other saw. 

Only 27 pounds, easy to handle on all cuts by anyone, a Home- 
lite has a 4 horsepower engine. It has the power to drive its narrow 
kerf blade through wood faster than any other saw. And it has the 
“guts”, the strength, the durability to last longer under toughest 
Operating conditions than any other one man saw. 


Just try it once and you'll be convinced ... truly. Ask for free PZ poure? 
demonstration. ad 
Yo borsPw’ 





More Power Per Pound 
Than Any Other Saw 


Manufacturers of Homelite Carryable 
CORPORATION Pumps « Generators « Blowers » Chain Saws 
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WILD NI 
The Contractors Level 
Have you the latest, time-saving machinery, 
and an antiquated, time-wasting Level? THEN 
make ALL YOUR TIME COUNT WITH THE WILD 
NI, THE “CONTRACTOR'S BABY." 
© Split End (coincidence) Reading of Tubular 
Level Bubble, centering 10 times more ac- 
curate than old fashioned ‘‘Open’’ Level. 
* 3 Leveling Screws: EASIER, FASTER to op- 
erate. Will never jam or cause stresses in 
the instrument. 
e ‘‘Bulis Eye’’ Level for rough leveling. 
¢ Available with horizontal circle for easy, 
accurate Laying-out of Angles. 
These, ye other modern WILD refinements 
add up to MORE JOBS, FASTER and EASIER 
DONE, WITH HIGHER PRECISION. 
Ni without Circle................. $159.00 | Tripod 
NI with Horizontal Circle....$201.50 \ Extra 
Prices include Lunch Box Type Metal Carrying 
Case and are F.0.B. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Detailed Information Write for Booklet FO 


Complete repair & servicing facilities 


by factory specialists. 


HENRY WILD 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENT SUPPLY CO 
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NEWS 


Wildlife Meeting—Approximate- 
ly 1000 conservationists, fish and 
game administrators, biologists and 
sportsmen from nearly all the states, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico and the Vir- 


gin Islands attended the 17th North 
American Wildlife Conference March 
17-19 in Miami, Florida. 

One of the highlights of the Con- 
ference was the presentation of a na- 
tional natural resources policy at a 
general session presided over by U.S. 
Senator James H. Duff of Pennsyl- 
vania. The sweeping policy covers 
the management and restoration of 
all renewable natural resources, in- 
cluding soils, waters, forests and wild- 
life. The policy was formulated by a 
committee consisting of the executive 
heads of the major national conserva- 
tion organizations, including The 
American Forestry Association. 

The important role of insects and 
diseases in limiting forest production 
was discussed at the meeting by Lyle 
F. Watts. Forest Service chief. 

* * * 

Metasequoias Planted — Three 
Metasequoia trees, a species believed 
for centuries to have been extinct. 
have been planted by National Capi- 
tal Parks in Washington, D. C. The 
species is the ancestor of the famed 
giant Sequoia trees on the Pacific 
coast and was not known to exist un- 
til 1946 when a Chinese forester re- 
ported its discovery in a central 
province of China. 

* * * 

Safety Awards — Certificates for 
outstanding safety records have been 
awarded six Forest Service regions 
and four forest and range experiment 
stations by Lyle F. Watts, Forest 
Service chief. 

Special commendation was given 
the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison. Wisconsin for its record of 
no injuries in one and a fourth mil- 
lion man hours worked during a 21- 
month period. Similar commenda- 
tion was given the Allegheny Nation- 
al Forest in Pennsylvania for going 
63 months without a lost-time acci- 
dent. 

Forest Service regions and stations 
reported a total of 543 lost-time acci- 
dents and eight deaths during the 
calendar year 1951. This is an in- 
crease of 35 injuries and six deaths 
over 1950. 

Regions honored were: Northeast- 
ern, made up of 14 states from Maine 
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to Kentucky; Region 2—Colorado, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas; Region 4—Utah, Ne- 
vada and southern Idaho; Region 8 
—the 11 states south of Virginia; 
Region 9—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri and North Dakota; 
and Region 10—Alaska. Forest and 
range experiment stations cited were 
the Northeastern, Northwestern, 
Rocky Mountain and Northern Rocky 
Mountain. 
* + * 

Pine Seed Study—In addition to 
their regular sowing this spring, 20 
forest tree nurseries in 16 southern 
and eastern states are sowing a total 
of 400 special lots of southern pine 
seed in what may prove to be the 
most comprehensive study of geo- 
graphic sources of forest tree seed 
ever undertaken. Twenty-five lum- 
ber and pulp companies, state and 
federal forestry agencies and schools 
of forestry cooperated to collect seed 
for the study. 

* * * 

Arbor Day Fete—Three societies, 
the Illinois State Historical Society, 
the Chicago Historical Society and 
the DuPage County Historical Society 
will join in staging an observance 
May 17 of the 80th anniversary of 
Arbor Day. The fete will be held at 
the Morton Arboretum, near Lisle, 
Illinois. 

* * * 

Names in the News—Lawrance 
W. Rathbun, forester for the So- 
ciety for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests, awarded the New 
England Outdoor Writers Associa- 
tion’s Parker trophy for outstanding 
work in conservation; Stanley S. 
Locke, regional forester for the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service, elected 
chairman of the Wisconsin - Upper 
Michigan section, Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters; Dr. Henry Schmitz, 
dean of agriculture and forestry, 
University of Minnesota, named pres- 
ident of the University of Washing- 
ton; Charles Melichar, assistant 
chief, division of timber management 
of the Forest Service, named assist- 
ant regional forester in charge of the 
division of operation for the North- 
central region; Matthew E. Dun- 
lap, research engineer at the Madi- 
son, Wisconsin Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, retired after more than 35 
years on the laboratory staff. 
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. WAS A BRIGHT EARLY DECEM- 
BER DAY and Lieutenant Hudner 
was flying a Korean combat mission 
alongside another plane piloted by 
Ensign Jesse Brown. A burst of flak 





caught the ensign’s plane and he 
went spinning down, aflame. Lieu- 
tenant Hudner then deliberately 
crash landed near his flame-trapped 
shipmate. He radioed for help, after 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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which he fought to keep the fire 
away from the fatally injured en- 
sign until a rescue helicopter ar- 
rived. Today Lieutenant Hudner 
says: 

“Maybe if America had been 
strong enough to discourage ag- 
gression two years ago, my friend, 
Jesse Brown, might be alive right 
now. So might thousands more of 
our Korea dead. 

“For it’s only too sadly true— 
today, in our world, weakness in- 
vites attack. And peace is only for 
the strong. 

“Our present armed forces are 
strong—and growing stronger. But 







Medal of Honor 


don’t turn back the clock! Do your 
part toward keeping America’s 


guard up by buying more. . . and 
more ... and more United States 


Defense Bonds now! Back us up. 
And together we'll build the strong 
peace that all Americans desire!” 
* * * 

Remember that when you're buying bonds 
for defense, you’re also building a per- 
sonal reserve of savings. Remember, too, 
that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. So sign up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan. Buy United States De- 
fense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy U S Defense Bonds now! 
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Park signs riddled by gun-toting vandals 
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Public Parks: 
- Or 
- Public Dumps? 


Vandals and strewers of litter are etching a costly 


blight on your scenic recreation areas. Let’s stop it! 











T’S BEEN nearly two years since 

motorists entering Washington’s 

Mount Rainier National Park 
through the Nisqually entrance to 
Paradise Valley or the White River 
entrance to Yakima Park were hand- 
ed not only the usual National Park 
Service brochure but also a trash 
bag. Rangers expressed the hope 
that visitors would find the bag a 
handy receptacle for their inevitable 
candy wrappers, pop bottles, fruit 
peelings and other refuse. 

The response? Enthusiastic—- 
both in word and deed. During the 
six days this experiment lasted, no 
trash was picked from the roadside 
by the cleanup crew. A total of 23.- 
544 visitors passing through the Park 
used 5868 trash bags in marked 
preference to littering the roadside 
and parking areas. 

The appearance of the Park im- 
proved almost miraculously. In con- 
trast to the 80 or more man hours 
usually required for cleaning up, only 
28 were needed after the six-day trial. 
In other words, 52 man hours—about 
seven man days—were saved in one 
week! 

But successful though it was, “op- 
eration trash bag” was only an ex- 
periment. The unfortunate facts are 
that National Park and Forest Serv- 
ice personnel and funds are woefully 
inadequate to cope with the tremen- 
dous increase in visitors to these wil- 
derness areas. Under existing con- 
ditions it would be impossible for the 
Mount Rainier experiment to be re- 
peated in all our National Parks and 
Forests. 

Three times as many visitors 
swarmed to our National Parks in 
1950 as in 1945. About 55 percent 
more visitors thronged into our Na- 
tional Forests for recreation in 1950 
than in 1941. And yet appropria- 
tions for the Park Service, for exam- 
ple, are only about one-third more 
than in 1940 despite the decreasing 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

The Park Service, through its in- 
terpretive program, is trying to 
minimize vandalism, destruction and 
defacement by explaining to visitors 
the significance of these magnificent 
areas. This is especially important 
to those making their first visits, for 
these outdoor neophytes often do not 
understand fully the irreplaceable 
features which make each park 
unique, nor do they always respect 
the improvements and facilities pro- 
vided for their comfort and conve- 
nience. However, limited funds and 
personnel have seriously handicapped 
growth of this program. 

And if the Park Service can’t han- 
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dle the influx of new visitors, what 
about the Forest Service? Since rec- 
reation is only a part of the overall 
management of the forests, this agen- 
cy can’t undertake even a rudimentary 
interpretive program. The Forest 
Service does not and can not provide 
checking stations staffed with men to 
greet visitors and instruct them effec- 
tively in proper outdoor behavior. 

A more realistic appropriation of 
funds to fulfill the functions for 
which these areas were created would 
help alleviate these unfortunate con- 
ditions. There would then be ade- 
quate facilities for visitor use, suff- 
cient personnel for cleanup work, and 
enough money to finance an inter- 
pretive program that would instill 
respect for the cliffs, caverns, lakes, 
forests, historic sites, prehistoric 
ruins, canyons, craters, geysers. 
mountains, picnic tables, comfort sta- 
tions, signs, fences, exhibits, fire- 
places and other conveniences. 

For that minority which would still 
deface its own property, a ranger 
could be on hand to prevent serious 
damage. Another helpful approach 
would be to reach people before they 
get to the parks and forests. John 
C. Preston, Superintendent of Mount 
Rainier National Park, suggests that 
well instructed civic courses in our 
public schools would be worthwhile. 

If people realized that the parks 
and forests are, in reality, their own 
property, they would be more reluc- 
tant to litter them with beer cans. 
lunch papers, cigarette wrappings and 
orange peels or deface them in other 
ways. They would begin to feel a 
personal sense of responsibility to- 
ward their great national playgrounds 
and outdoor museums. Pride of own- 
ership and appreciation of the mag- 
nificent heritage nature has given to 
Americans would prevent much of 
the present abuse of these areas. 

But meanwhile, destruction of both 
improvements and natural features is 
shocking and unbelievable. Much of 
it is due to thoughtlessness and igno- 
rance, but a surprising percentage is 
the result of deliberate vandalism. 

Most of us do not grasp the full 
significance of the seemingly isolated 
instances of vandalism and careless- 
ness. We see an ugly pile of bottles, 
cans or papers by the roadside or a 
deeply . initialed directional _ sign. 
shrug our shoulders with distaste and 
go on about our business. 

But the unnecessary damage and 
extra work caused each year by van- 
dalism and carelessness in our Na- 
tional Parks and National Forests 
costs a huge amount of money. An- 
nual damage to city, county, state and 
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This picnic table, ripped apart by vandals in the Wasatch Na- 

tional Forest of Utah, typifies desecration of public property 


For many years a tourist attraction, 
this unique sandstone formation in 
Utah was destroyed by vandals in 1948 


National Park Service photo 


Cost of fixing this damaged campstove a 
door in Angeles National Forest, Cali- . 

. ~”- 
fornia, comes out of taxpayer’s pocket ~ 


USFS photo 











Stealing signs may be a lark to the 
thief, but it’s no joke to the tourist 


USFS photos 
Garbage-laden canoe left by careless 
visitor makes eyesore of picnic area 








National Parks is estimated at more 
than six million dollars ($26 for each 
man, woman and child)—a sizable 
sum in view of budgets which were 
inadequate in the first place. 

Let me cite a few examples of dam- 
age done to park and forest natural 
features—much of which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents because 
it is often impossible to restore mu- 
tilated phenomena to their former 
condition. 

In California’s Sequoia National 
Park, a large cross-section of a red- 
wood tree that was displayed for 
many years as a graphic example of 
these giant trees’ longevity was badly 
disfigured by carved initials. 

At the George Washington Birth- 
place National Monument in Virginia, 
despite careful supervision, some ir- 
responsible souvenir hunters have 
helped themselves to knives, forks and 
spoons during the years. A_ book 
disappeared after the ranger, as a 
special privilege, had personally es- 
corted a United States Senator and 
his party through the rooms. 

At the Castillo de San Marcos Na- 
tional Monument in Florida, energetic 
young vandals occasionally push a 
1500-pound howitzer from its con- 
crete pedestal. Park Service workers 
must spend considerable time repair- 
ing the damage wrought by this Her- 
«culean “fun.” 

So many rocks have been thrown 
‘at the Stone Face in the Shawnee 


VC 


National Forest of Illinois that pait 
of the chin has broken off. If the 
rock throwing continues, the Stone 
Face will lose its identity and the 
recreation area its value. 

In the summer of 1948, two-thirds 
of the oasis in the Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Monument in California was 
burned out, destroying 44 large 
palms. In addition, 18 small palms 
and four cottonwood trees were par- 
tially burned. The large palms, only 
three of which remained unharmed. 
were at least 100 to 150 years old. 

Lava Beds National Monument in 
California suffered three serious cases 
of vandalism in 1948. In April, a 
ranger discovered that dozens of beer 
bottles had been thrown into the 
passages of Valentine Cave. Thou- 
sands of fragments of broken glass 
littered the floor. Bottles of mustard 
had been smashed against side walls 
with a resultant nauseating sight and 
stench. 

A month later a National Park offi- 
cial reported that the hawk and owl 
population along the petroglyph es- 
carpment was seriously depleted by 
irresponsible hunters. Moreover, the 
unusual petroglyphs suffered severe 
damage from shotgun and rifle blasts. 
Unless something drastic is done to 
stop this wanton destruction, both the 
hawk and owl population and the 
petroglyphs will be entirely eliminated 
from the escarpment. 

In June of the same year. serious 


depredations were discovered in the 
Crystal Ice Cave where many of the 
beautiful ice stalagmites and stalac- 
tites, ranging in length from 11 to 14 
feet, had been broken off and de- 
stroyed. 

Unthinking persons who _ believe 
that wildflowers, trees and shrubs are 
unlimited, constantly attack these 
natural features that add so much to 
a park or forest. A rough estimate 
of the topsoil hauled from the San- 
dia Division of the Cibola National 
Forest in New Mexico is a truckload 
a day. 

Fishermen raided. some of the 
meadows in this forest for angle- 
worms, digging up the sod and wild- 
flowers. 

In one instance, half of a beautiful 
meadow, an area 100 feet square, had 
been denuded by persons who sold 
the worms in Albuquerque. The for- 
est ranger caught and prosecuted the 
offenders, but the damage was done. 
The rain washed the unprotected 
black topsoil down the mountain 
leaving the meadow scarred with an 
ugly gash on which new vegetation 
found difficulty taking hold. 

Although this forest is an exception 
to most National Forests in that 60 
percent of its management is devoted 
to public recreation, there is only one 
patrolman available to supervise 13 
campgrounds and five or six thousand 
visitors on a typical summer week- 
end. 
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During the seven months of heavi- 
est use, flower and shrub picking 
violations in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park of North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee average 20 a day. 
They range from one flower, branch 
or shrub to large bouquets and even 
truckloads. The practice has become 
so serious that the park has adopted 
a policy of arresting offenders 
(though the Park Service usually 
prefers to explain the purpose of a 
regulation and thus obtain future 
cooperation rather than enmity). 

Littering of roads and parking 
areas in this same park costs $2500 
yearly in addition to normal cleanup 
expense. Someone hauled a truck- 
load of rubbish into Kentucky’s Mam- 
moth Cave National Park in 1951 and 
proceeded to dump it at one of the 
parking lots. 

H. C. Bryant, Superintendent of 
Grand Canyon National Park in Ari- 
zona, believes that road littering is 
due mostly to thoughtlessness. Peo- 
ple strew paper handkerchiefs along 
the highway in such profusion, he 
says, that “. the most popular 
brand might well be nominated as the 
leading candidate for the national 
flower. Certainly it adorns every 
bush along the highways from Mex- 
ico to Canada, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific.” 

At the Yavapai Observation Sta- 
tion on the South Rim of the Grand 
Canyon, vandals broke the glass in 
the geological exhibit case in 1947 
and stole several specimens. Binoc- 
ulars focused on special geological 
formations in the canyon also are 
frequently stolen. An average of two 
pairs are stolen each year at a min- 
imum replacement cost of $100 for 
each pair. 

Damage to signs and exhibits in 
the Colonial National Historical Park 
in Yorktown, Virginia, has shown a 
marked increase in the past few years. 
In 1948, damage to signs totaled $21. 
while in 1950 this cost had jumped 
to $227. The pattern in exhibit de- 
struction was similar with a jump 
from $81 in 1948 to $235 in 1950. 

Although picnic tables, comfort 
stations, elevation markers and signs 
receive their full quota of initials in- 
flicted by pencil, lipstick and knife, 
there is something about the beauti- 
ful white bark of the aspen trees in 
areas like the Grand Teton National 
Park in Wyoming which seems to 
lure the inscribers of noxious “John 
Henry’s.” A similar violation of the 
laws of nature is the persistent peel- 
ing of birch tree bark. 

In the Hawaii National Park, the 
breaking of tree fern fronds and the 


cutting of young stipes is common- 
place. Even if the plant survives the 
wound there will be no more foliage 
that year. 

The lone Jeffrey Pine atop Sentinel 
Dome in the Yosemite National Park 
of California has survived rigorous 
winter snows and winds on its un- 
protected promontory, but some vis- 
itor drove a spike into its trunk in 
1948! 

Since the war, jeeps and command 
cars have descended upon the parks 
and forests, and obstacles intended 
to keep all vehicles out of specific 
areas are no barrier to these power- 
ful machines. They cause great dam- 
age to flowers, trees and shrubs. Soil 
erosion often follows in their wake. 

Would-be sharpshooters choose as 
targets anything from directional 
signs to fire lookout towers (manned 
and unmanned). The Gatlinburg 
Station of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park has been fired at 
on several occasions. 

In sections where colleges and uni- 
versities are within striking distance. 
such as Yosemite, Shenandoah in Vir- 
ginia and some of the New England 
National Forests, there is frequent 
loss of signs as souvenirs. They may 
add atmosphere to a college dormi- 
tory room but they also add $5 to 
$60 per sign to the taxpayer’s bill. 

Vandals and careless visitors wreak 
their destruction in myriad ways. A 




























cross section of the almost endless 
list includes: 

Chopping up tables for firewood 
or rafts; shooting garbage cans, 
signs and telephone line glass insu- 
lators (even during fire season) ; 
breaking into buildings and stealing 
or destroying their contents; remov- 
ing shingles and chopping down shel- 
ter supports for firewood; killing 
game illegally; chopping down young 
trees (green trees are no good for 
firewood); breaking toilet bowls; 
tampering with the plumbing; con- 
taminating water supplies; breaking 
concrete or stone benches and tables; 
throwing matches, cigarettes or cigars 
from moving automobiles; breaking 
up fireplaces; and drunken parties 
with resultant destruction and litter. 

Or the despoiler may amuse him- 
self by plugging up shelter chimneys; 
turning picnic tables upside down on 
top of a campfire; cleaning fish on 
tops of tables and leaving the mess; 
littering grounds, benches and picnic 
tables with watermelon rinds; shoot- 
ing up, tearing off or otherwise mu- 
tilating corner markers; stealing fire- 
place grates and picnic tables; shov- 
ing tables off their foundations; 
changing distances on directional 
signs; moving picnic tables nearer 
the river so they are carried away by 
floods; or stealing signs on trails. 

All these random instances of van- 

(Turn to page 45) 
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PUT YOUR TRASH HERE 
WEEP THE ROADS CLEAR 





This mother is teaching her child the kind of outdoor 
manners we all should practice. Scene is Grand Canyon 

































National Park Service photo 
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To get average depth of the snow, measure- 
ments are taken at carefully-spaced points 


How Much Water Did it Snow 


? 
os 
Accurate estimates of summer water supplies, vital to the West, 
are provided by SCS-coordinated winter surveys of mountain snow 


By ROBERT BRANSTEAD 


HE day was cold and wintery. 
Low clouds crowded down on 
the sage covered hills, obscur- 
ing at times the white crowns of the 
distant peaks. This was eastern Ne- 
vada, high desert with higher moun- 
tains, a cattle country spotted with 





LATEST DAT A—Forecasts based 
on data assembled from more than 
1000 April 1 snow surveys reveal 
that not only was the winter one of 
deep, heavy snow in most places, 
but also that weather patterns have 
shifted to bring promise of the 
most water in years to the South- 
west. The U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service forecasts generally ample 
water supplies for almost all parts 
of the West. 

Heavy mountain snow cover is 
reported from Oregon, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, California, Utah, Colorado 
and parts of New Mexico. Only in 
Wyoming, southern New Mexico 
and areas of central and eastern 


Snow surveying team stops to rest at 
stream in Idaho’s Sawtooth Mountains 
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Montana and western Washington 
is snow cover normal or slightly 
below. As in the past four years, 
there are possibilities of local floods 
in the Columbia River Basin, on 
the Rio Grande and on many 
streams in northern Utah. 

The long-time drouth which has 
plagued the Southwest seems to 
have partially broken. Runoff for 
irrigation on Arizona’s Salt River 
system should be the greatest in ten 
years, but discharge of the Gila 
River will probably continue below 
normal. Volume flow of the im- 
portant Rio Grande, . meandering 
from Colorado through New Mex- 
ico and into Texas, will likely ex- 
ceed anything of the past 11 years. 

Flow of the turbulent Colorado 
for irrigation and power will be 
much greater than average. The 
mighty Columbia of the Pacific 
Northwest will provide along its 
tributaries a greater than usual sup- 
ply of water for irrigation, power 
and navigation. Only on Wyo- 
ming’s Wind River and in one or 
two other localized areas of Wyo- 
ming and Montana is the snow crop 
slightly below average, although 
not enough to warrant much fear 


of later water shortages. 

Water stored in most western res- 
ervoirs is slightly above averuge, 
even though several have been or 
are being !owered to provide space 
for heavy inflow sure to come. 





irrigated fields of hay and pasture. 
Two men left the Baker ranger sta- 
tion heading their car toward the 
snow line. It was the first of the 
month and time to measure the snow 
on the mountains. 


At the same time two other men 
were working their way on skis to a 
snow course high in the Sawtooth 
Range of southern Idaho. They had 
left the ranger station at Ketchum 
early to get on the snow while it still 
had a good crust. Elsewhere, in Ore- 
gon, Washington and all other moun- 
tain states in the West, men in twos 
and sometimes threes were disappear- 
ing into the white stillness of winter. 
These men were going on an impor- 
tant but unheralded job—to find 
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what the harvest of water would be 
for the coming summer. 

Although I have done most of my 
over snow traveling by Sno-Cat dur- 
ing the eight years I have acted as 
observer on snow survey trips, I can- 
not agree that this luxury form of 
travel will to any degree take the 
place of skis and snowshoes in reach- 
ing the 1000 odd snow courses that 
must be measured each month. The 
cost of equipment would be prohibi- 


of water annually. 

Farmers are not the only ones who 
use water. Idaho has 70,000 work- 
ers earning a total of more than 127 
million dollars a year who would be 
looking for jobs if the water were 
shut off. There are 72 hydroelectric 
plants in the state which furnish 346,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity. 

This is big business, but Idaho is 
only one of the 17 western states 
where snow water is of prime impor- 





Left, party uses Sno-Cat to reach remote 
area of Nevada’s Ruby Mountains. Right, 
tracks made by ’Cat on snow 15 feet deep 








tive. However, on some courses 
which are extremely difficult to reach 
because of distance or terrain, the 
Sno-Cat, the snow plane and the air- 
plane have all proved cheaper than 
the cost of sending out several men 
on an extended trip. 

In the West water means the dif- 
ference between desert and farmland. 
Electricity is generated in the white 
turbulence of a roaring stream. Here, 
mountains and the forested watershed 
are valued as storage reservoirs of 
far greater capacity than that of the 
mightiest dams. 

Idaho is an example of one of these 
western states that cannot prosper 
without its water or its forests. 
Seven-eighths of the lands that pro- 
duce Idaho’s usable water are in the 
state’s 16 national forests. 

Great engineering feats have opened 
more and more arid lands to agricul- 
ture and by the extension of irriga- 
tion facilities have made it increas- 
ingly evident that the forest water- 
shed is a vital partner in this expand- 
ing economy. Idaho has a 120 mil- 
lion dollar investment in its irriga- 
tion structures. These facilities each 
year bring 9,400,000 acre feet of wa- 
ter to 52,000 farmers and ranchers, 
who in turn use the water to grow 
190 million dollars worth of food and 
products each year. Idahoans need 
2714 million gallons of water a day 
for home use. They water their lawns 
and gardens with 450,000 acre feet 
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tance. For years we have recognized 
our forests for the timber they pro- 
duce, for the grazing they provide 
and their wildlife and mineral wealth, 
yet in many cases and increasingly 
so their most important product is 
water. A good forest cover will gath- 
er a tremendous amount of snow 
during the months of winter precipi- 
tation. Then as the seasons change it 
will slowly release its precious bur- 





den into the streams during the late 
spring and summer — periods of 
greatest need. 

Snow surveys are a means of meas- 
uring and evaluating the water pro- 
ductive capacity of the forest and for 
anticipating the runoff it will pro- 
vide. These surveys are made by 
measuring the amount of water con- 
tained in the snow cover. Since much 
of the watershed lands are in the na- 


Snow Surveyor W. T. “Jack” Frost finds 


depth of 131 inches 
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tional forests the big job of going out 
in the snow and taking the actual 
measurements often falls to the for- 
est ranger, a key figure in this inter- 
agency job. He is located within a 
reasonable distance and is trained in 
snow work. 

Appropriate sites called snow 
courses are permanently established 
on the watersheds where the survey 
is made each year. Marked by two 
or more red and yellow striped poles, 
a snow course is commonly located in 
a mountain meadow where the snow 
does not drift. Here the ranger or 
the snow surveyor assembles a long 
hollow aluminum tube from shorter 
sections he has brought with him. 
The tube is marked on the outside in 
inches so that he can easily read the 
snow depth. He forces this tube into 
the snow until it reaches the ground 
beneath. Then the tube is carefully 
withdrawn to retain its core of snow 
and weighed on a specially graduat- 
ed scale. 

The core is knocked out and the 
empty tube is again weighed. This 
weight when subtracted from. the 
combined weight of tube and core 
gives an accurate measurement of the 
inches of water the snow contains. 
Measurements are taken every few 
feet along the distance between the 
red and yellow markers and an aver- 


age reading can be figured for the Morlan Nelson, 1., SCS, and Glen Brado 
entire course. The snow course is USFS, weigh snow to find water content 


measured each month January 
through April and sometimes May, Supplies are packed to survey shelters in 
or even June, if spring is late. summer. Note height of snow depth marker 

The value of a snow course is de- 
termined by the number of years it 
has been measured. Thus, the snow 
surveyors consider their work rela- 
tively new because few courses were 
measured before 1915-1920 and most 
of them have been established since 
that time. 

Snow surveys have an interesting 
history. Originally, they were devel- 
oped to answer the age old ques- 
tion, “How much snow is there in 
the mountains?” Some of the earli- 
est work was done in Nevada where 
a hydroelectric company on_ the 
Truckee River was seeking an esti- 
mate of the water supply available 
from the winter snow pack. The sur- 
veyors wallowed around in the snow 
with heavy iron pipes, melted the 
snow cores in a tin bucket to find the 
number of inches of water and even- 
tually came up with some surpris- 
ingly accurate figures on water sup- 
ply forecasts. 

The information obtained by these 
pioneers proved so valuable locally 
that other areas tried the same thing 
and today the system is still growing 
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as more and more demands are be- 
ing made on water resources. 

One may ask how you can predict 
the amount of water available during 
the summer from these few measure- 
ments. The answer is simply a mat- 
ter of comparison. Actual summer 
stream flow figures are compared 
with snow measurements from the 
previous winter. After a number of 
years a definite correlation between 
these two sets of figures begins to 
appear. Prediction of water supply 
becomes a matter of comparing rec- 
ords from previous years with the 
present years snow measurements. 
Accuracy cin be within five to 15 
percent and often better if the rec- 
ords have been kept for a lengthy 
period. The gathering of continuous 
and repeated measuremeats is the key 
to the job of successful water supply 
forecasting. 

These forecasts have time and again 
proved of value in preparation for 
the coming summer activities. Farm- 
ers who know in advance of a short- 
age or surplus of water have been 
able to limit or extend their plant- 





Late Spring snow depth around a ranger 
station in the central Oregon Cascades 


ings accordingly. Multiple purpose 
dams and hydroelectric plants can 
husband or dump their water supply 
in advance of drouth or flood and 
lessen the danger of disrupted serv- 
ice. The fish and wildlife programs, 
so dependent on water, can take steps 
to avert impending crisis. 





So it goes on down to the city 
dweller who sometimes is compelled 
to regulate his lawn sprinkling and 
bath taking when the water supply 
becomes acute. This is what sends 
the forest ranger, the watermaster, 
snow surveyor and others who join 
in the work, up into the mountains 
to punch holes in the snow with alu- 
minum tubes. 

There are many federal, state and 
private organizations who have a part 
in this job of collecting snow data. 
A roster would include most power 
and water companies, irrigation dis- 
tricts and those government agencies 
whose responsibilities are concerned 
with the forests where the surveys 
are made or who need the informa- 
tion for water use. 

The entire program, including the 
work of assembling the data and 
evaluating it is coordinated by the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service, di- 
vision of irrigation engineering and 
water conservation, which is headed 
by George D. Clyde, Logan, Utah. 
Each month the field offices of this 
agency receive by wire and long dis- 
tance telephone the snow measure- 
ments taken in all parts of the West. 
Here, the figures are quickly inter- 
preted and released to the public by 
radio and newspaper. 

The water supply forecasting made 
possible by the yearly snow surveys 
has only been conducted on a coordi- 
nated basis for the past 17 years. 
Now, as the demands for water be- 
come greater each year and more 
money is spent in bringing it to the 
user, the work of those men who have 
dared snow storm or sudden ava- 
lanche to bring home the figures as- 
sumes a new importance. 


Survey sights through tube to make cer- 
tain it’s clean as companion takes notes 
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FOR WOOD ROT 











HIS IS the time of year when 
the household “handy man” is 
planning or has already started 
to build lawn furniture, a trellis, 
arbor, sand box, play pen or possibly 
a backyard teeter-totter for the 
kiddies. Perhaps he is also fixing 
up some of last year’s outdoor fur- 
niture that doesn’t look as if it will 
survive another summer—or a rot- 
ting porch step. 

And whether it’s a repair job, an 
“original creation” or the routine 
task of putting together some ready- 
to-assemble porch chairs, economy- 
minded Mr. Home Owner quite likely 
will be wondering about two things: 
first, how did his dilapidated fur- 
nishings get that way so fast, and 
second, is the same short life in store 
for the newly-built items. After all, 
he may say to himself, paint should 
make such articles resistent to decay 
indefinitely. 

This is a false supposition, though 
a common one. The scientifically- 
proven facts are that paint does not 
prevent decay in wood exposed to 
conditions favorable to decay—di- 
rect contact with the soil or exposure 
to the elements. The relationship of 
paint to wood is like that of lipstick 
to the fair sex—purely decorative. 
The same goes for varnish. Paint 
and varnish are ineffective as pro- 
tection against decay or insect at- 
tacks because they do not contain 
substances poisonous to fungi or in- 
sects. 

The only way to protect and as- 
sure the maximum life of wood used 
in conditions favorable to decay is 
with ‘a preservative chemical poison- 
ous to fungi. And it is generally true 
that a preservative treatment which 
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will prevent or greatly retard decay 
will usually offer adequate protection 
against insect attacks. 

Here again, the householder often 
falls prey to misinformation. When 
he thinks of wood preservative he 
thinks of creosote (about 95 percent 
of the wood treated annually by com- 
mercial plants in the United States 
is treated with creosote or creosote 
type preservatives) and rules it out 
for home use because of the lasting 
odor and the fact that it can’t be 
painted over satisfactorily. 

Both indictments against creosote 
are true, but largely irrelevant, be- 
cause there are other effective pre- 
servatives that leave wood with a 
clean, paintable surface and no offen- 
sive odor. 

Among preservatives in this cate- 
gory are zinc chloride, Wolman salts 
(Tanalith), Celcure and pentachloro- 
phenol. Since the writer has had per- 
sonal experience with pentachloro- 
phenol only, this discussion is limited 
to that chemical. The other three, 
however, may also be effective. 

Pentachlorophenol is usually mixed 
with petroleum and generally in a 
five percent solution — pentachloro- 
phenol constitutes five percent of the 
solution by weight. This strength 
solution, mixed and ready for use, 
is available at retail stores. (To meet 
the requirements of paintability, pen- 
tachlorophenol solutions should be 
carefully selected and information on 
suitable petroleum diluents obtained 
from the supplier of the preserva- 
tive.) 

Here are the simple rules to be 
followed before the wood is treated. 
Use only sound and thoroughly dry 


You can’t paint away decay, Mr. Home Owner. 
But you can prevent it with odorless, easy- 
to-use chemicals applied prior to painting 


wood. If you are making the article 
yourself, all cutting, framing, sizing, 
surfacing, notching and boring should 
be done before treating. Otherwise. 
untreated wood will be exposed and 
subject to infection. If any cutting 
is done after treatment the exposed 
surfaces should be re-treated. If the 
article has been assembled, make sure 
it is absolutely dry, for the drier it is 
the more preservative it will absorb 
and the more effective the treatment. 

Apply the preservative to the wood 
with a paint sprayer, a brush or a 
hand operated insecticide sprayer. 
Don’t be stingy with the preservative, 
apply it generously—all the wood will 
absorb. Since decay is likely to oc- 
cur more rapidly at points of contact, 
use special care in covering such 
areas, 

After treatment, let the material 
stand in a dry, well-ventilated place 
until thoroughly dry. This will take 
several days, the length of time de- 
pending on a number of things, but 
particularly the weather and the de- 
gree of humidity. Two coats of pre- 
servative are better than one, and 
three than two. After the last coat of 
preservative has been applied and the 
material is thoroughly dry, it may be 
painted in the usual manner. 

The cost?—a solution of five per- 
cent pentachlorophenol in petroleum 
costs about $1.25 in five gallon lots 
and about $1.50 in single gallons. 
One gallon will cover about one half 
as much surface as will ordinary oil 
paint, coat for coat. 

It’s manufactured by Dow and 
Monsanto chemical companies. The 
yellow pages of the local telephone 
directory, under chemicals, will tell 
you where to get it. 
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If hiking’s your hobby, try the Appalachian Trail. You'll 





find 2100 miles of variety extending from Maine to Georgia 


Do You Want to 
Take a Walk? 


By DOROTHY M. MARTIN 


ARL Shaffer was just out of 
the army — in fine physical 
condition but nervous and un- 


happy. He and his buddy had 
dreamed since childhood of hiking 
the Appalachian Trail from Maine to 
Georgia. But his buddy had been 
killed. 

A wise old doctor on examining 
Earl in 1948 said, “Why don’t you 
hike that trail yourself, son? This 
indoor job isn’t agreeing with you. 
What you need is to get out and 
climb those mountains like you 
planned.” 


APPALACHIAN TRAIL 


1-2: New England district 

41-5: New York-New Jersey district 
3-4: Pennsylvania district 

4-5: Maryland-Virginia district 
5-6: Unaka district 

6-7: Southern district 


That is how Earl Shaffer happened 
to leave his home in York, Pennsyl- 
vania, for Mt. Oglethorpe, Georgia, 
the southern end of the trail. Four 
months and 2100 miles later, Earl 
Shaffer reached the top of Mt. Katah- 
din in Maine, the northern terminus 
of the Appalachian Trail. He had 
spent 123 nights on the hike, aver- 
aged 17 miles a day and had his boots 
resoled twice. He returned home a 
new man — confident, happy, and 
rested. 

With only road maps to guide him, 
Shaffer followed the rhododendron 
season north along the trail. He start- 
ed out with a tent and full pack, but 
within a week sent home everything 
except a change of clothes, some 
cooking utensils, a knife, ax, blanket, 
poncho and rainhat. 

Not everyone could accomplish that 
feat. Few would even want to. But 
to everyone at times comes the urge 


Myron Avery (with ax), club leader, points out 
markings as Dr. L. H. Schmeckebier takes notes 








to leave the confusion of civilization 
and take to the wilderness. For such 
people the Appalachian Trail stretch- 
ing across 14 states of the Appalach- 
ian Range offers all kinds of outdoor 
possibilities. 

The picknicker can drive within a 
few hundred feet of the trail at many 
points. In New Jersey little dirt roads 
lead to the Kittatinny Range, where 
the trail winds from High Point to 
the Delaware Water Gap. The state 
has erected picnic tables and_fire- 
places at the more scenic spots and 
has built parking areas a short dis- 
tance away. 

In Virginia the trail crisscrosses 
the Skyline Drive in the Shenandoah 
National Park and the Blue Ridge 
Parkway, passing large picnic areas. 
There, also, a person can hike in on 
the trail and eat where he chooses, 
so long as he builds campfires only 
at designated places. 

Weekend automobile campers can 
enjoy the trail. The Potomac Appa- 
lachian Trail Club which is celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversary this year 
maintains cabins along the trail 
which it rents at a. nominal fee to 
members and non-members. Reser- 
vations are made in advance at club 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
The cabins are equipped with bunks, 
blankets, cooking utensils, lanterns, 
stoves and an ax. 

People who want a more strenuous 
week end can carry equipment into 
one of the three-sided shelters which 
include bunks, fireplaces, spring and 
latrine. For the convenience of 
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Group from the Washington and Baltimore 
trail clubs atop Mt. 


Katahdin in Maine 


through hikers, they have been erect- 
ed a day’s hiking distance apart along 
various sections: from the Kennebec 
River in Maine through the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire; on 
the Long Trail in Vermont; from 
southern Pennsylvania through the 
Shenandoah National Park; and from 
the Pisgah National Forest in North 
Carolina through the Great Smokies 
National Park. 

The Appalachian Trail Conference, 
sponsor and coordinator of the trail, 
aims eventually to have a chain of 
similar shelters from Maine to 
Georgia. 

The hiker wishing to take an ex- 
tended trip but travel light can put 
up at sportsmen’s camps along 266 
miles of trail in Maine. The camps 
offer good food, a comfortable bed, 
and a place to bathe. There is good 
fishing and hunting in season. 








Signs are erected and maintained in 
all sections of the Appalachian Trail 


Where the trail traverses the White 
Mountain National Forest the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club of Boston 
maintains a chain of huts spaced a 
day’s hiking distance apart. 

The trail follows the rock-piled 
Presidential Range — Madison, 
Adams, Sam Adams, and Washing- 
ton, from which on a clear day the 
hiker can see Portland Harbor, 90 
miles distant as the crow flies. Lakes 
of the Clouds hut, just off the sum- 
mit, is a popular center for lone hik- 
ers and groups of boys and girls 
from nearby camps. 

No huts or camps break the wild- 
ness of the southern end of the trail. 
There the individual hikes until he 
is tired, throws his sleeping bag on 
the ground beneath the stars if he 
can’t reach a shelter and cooks his 
own meals. Such travel is only for 

(Turn to page 47) 


Getting across a fast-running mountain 
stream sometimes calls for cooperation 














Only thing worse than one “card” on a camping trip is a pair 
of practical pranksters. Never more pleasant than poisonivy, 
these self-styled clowns sometimes are downright dangerous. 
So if you’re planning an outdoor junket, deal the joker out. 


JOKERS WILD 





ORMALLY I'ma gentle soul. 
N Small children and_ stray 

dogs instinctively like me. I 
avoid stepping on bugs, and once I 
nearly wrecked a car to keep from 
running down a careless chipmunk. 
I am not given to political arguments. 
I am the guy who gets pushed around 
in the subway and who doesn’t fuss 
about it. 

But, I hanker to perform a great 
public service. I would like to take 
a few chosen camp humorists to the 
top of a high, windy hill, where I 
would neatly and painfully dispose 
of them. This would be retributive 
justice to those zany individuals who 
apparently go through life nursing a 
suppressed desire to perpetuate prac- 
tical jokes, but who instantly discard 
their inhibitions when they are in 
camp. 

Nothing spoils an otherwise pleas- 
ant hunting or fishing trip more than 
to have in your midst a self-styled 
jester with a misplaced and unbal- 
anced sense of humor. In tke course 
of many years I have seen such nui- 
sances play alleged practical jokes 
that bordered on the sadistic, actual- 
ly causing severe discomfort to the 
victims. 

One is a character I'll call Newton. 
That isn’t his real name, but it’s near 
enough. At home, he was a trust offi- 
cer in a large bank and on the sur- 
face was quiet and serious. I came to 
know him rather well when we were 
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both engaged in a common civic en- 
deavor. I came to like him. I even 
invited him to join four of us on 
our annual hunting trip in the Ole 
Bull country of Pennsylvania. On the 
way to camp Newton was congenial 
and companionable. Little did we 
dream that beneath his serious mien 
there lurked the twisted mind of a 
cruel jester. 

The first day started out auspi- 
ciously. Every one of us, with the 
exception of Newton, returned to 
camp with a fair bag of grouse. Har- 
lan, my attorney friend, had re- 
turned with three prime birds and 
with a grin on his tired face. Har- 
lan needed this rest. He had just con- 
cluded successfully a long and gruel- 
ling case where the odds had been 
against him. It was refreshing to an 
old friend to know that he could still 
lead a quartering grouse rocketing 
through the pines and down him. 

Newton was somewhat preoccupied 
that night, so we tried to cheer him 
up with predictions of better luck the 
next day. But when we were ready 
for bed, he still sat in front of the 
fire. “I think I'll reload some of my 
shells,” he said. “I want some No. 7 
chilled. I seemed to be away off to- 
day. Maybe a change of load will 
bring me better luck.” 

He was still working when I went 
to sleep, humming softly to himself. 


By the next night Newton had bagged 
a pair of grouse. The rest of us con- 
fessed to a run of bad luck. I had 
scored two clean misses on straight- 
away shots in fairly open cover, usu- 
ally my best shot. Harlan was irrita- 
ble and the lines were again deeply 
etched on his face. “I had four sim- 
ple chances today,” he complained. 
“Even a poor shot should have 
bagged at least a brace of the birds. 
I seem to be losing my touch.” 

“Are you using No. 7 chilled?” 
Newton asked politely. “I found them 
to be ideal. I think I will reload all 
of my shells tonight.” 

I paired off the next morning with 
Harlan. He was morose, nervous, had 
scarcely touched his breakfast. We 
elected to hunt Green Bottom, usu- 
ally a very productive cover. Our 
two setters ranged beautifully, cov- 
ered the ground leisurely but very 
thoroughly. Old Ellen came to a halt 
close to a clump of ground pines on 
the bank of the creek. Major froze 
perfectly 50 feet away. 

I nodded to Harlan to take the 
flush. I desperately wanted him to 
knock down the first bird, to regain 
his faltering confidence. He walked 
in, gun at the alert. The bird rose, 
headed straight up the creek, an easy 
shot. Harlan’s gun swung up grace- 
fully, followed the bird. The right 
barrel cracked and the bird never 
wavered. No luck with the second 
barrel. I heard him swear softly. 
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Just then, a cock that had been 
lying close to the edge of the pines, 
roared into the air on my left. It 
wasn’t a difficult shot but I managed 
to miss him cleanly with both bar- 
rels. Old Ellen looked back over her 
shoulder, and I swear there was al- 
most a sneer on her handsome and 
intelligent face. 

It was a performance that was re- 
peated four times before lunch. We 
met the others at the spring on the 
old Bugbee farm. Harlan was acute- 
ly and obviously unhappy. He said 
he wasn’t hungry. It was no consola- 
tion to find that Doc and Pete had 
experienced luck comparable to ours. 
Newton, however, was very cheerful. 
He had two birds and was boastful 
in a somewhat obnoxious way. 

Suddenly, I laid down my sand- 
wich and picked up my. gun. I felt 
the dawning of a sudden suspicion. 


“See that old hornet nest on that ap- 
ple tree? I want to see if I can hit 
something that doesn’t move!” I took 
careful aim and fired. We examined 
the nest, which was as large as a 
man’s head. It was intact. Pete took 
a shot at it. Nothing happened. New- 
ton was getting visibly nervous. Doc 
sensed what was happening, fired 
both barrels. So did Harlan. I’m sure 
the dogs thought we were crazy. 

y } , Newton!” I in- 
vited. My voice was not entirely gen- 
tle. He grinned sickly, pulled up his 
gun and fired, missing the target. 
Harlan reached over and grabbed the 
gun. He flipped it up in a smooth, 
easy motion, aimed and pulled the 
trigger. The nest disintegrated. 

We stood silent. Four of us were 
damned good and mad. We now knew 
what had happened when Newton had 
allegedly reloaded his shells. What 


he had done was to remove the shot 
from ours. He didn’t deny it. 

““Aw heck, can’t you fellows take a 
joke?” he grinned. “I was going to 
tell you tomorrow. It was just a little 
joke, that’s all.” 

Harlan finally spoke for all of us. 
“The keys are in my car, Newton,” 
he said. “You have my permission to 
drive it to Coundersport. There is a 
train out at three. Leave the keys at 
the station. If you don’t accept this 
invitation, I give you my word that 
I'll personally knock the stuffing out 
of you when I return to camp. If I 
can’t do it, these three other gentle- 
men will see that it is done. And, be- 
fore you leave, empty your gun and 
put your shells on the ground—we 
can use them this afternoon.” 

Newton’s grin faded. He looked 
appealingly at me, but my face was 
frozen. I voted solidly with Harlan. 


“Suddenly he dropped his rod. . . Hidden in the creel was a half-grown and 
unhappy woodchuck, who promptly bit the hand that dropped the crappie.” 














We had fair luck that afternoon. 
Harlan bagged a brace of birds, and 
one was a tricky shot, but his timing 
was perfect. He was again in high 
good humor. Newton was gone when 
we returned, for which I was private- 
ly grateful. No one blamed me for 
what had happened. 

But, from now on, I’m mighty par- 
ticular about whom I invite on a 
camping trip. I wish I could write 
the sort of epilogue that fiction would 
call for: that Newton absconded with 
the funds of the bank and was prose- 
cuted by Harlan. Nothing like that 
happened. He’s still engaged in civic 
affairs, he’s a pillar of virtue in his 
daily life, a serious man who seem- 
ingly never thinks of playing a prac- 
tical joke on the fellow members of 


the Rotary Club. 





I can recall many instances that 
prove buffonery has no place in 
camp. Two years ago, a good friend 
of mine nearly lost his life because 
of a so-called practical joke. He sur- 
vived, but there’s a $50 fly rod and 
a lot of expensive equipment at the 
bottom of Sugar Lake. It had taken 
my friend years to acquire his fish- 
ing kit, for he is a man of small 
income. 

He was fishing with a man he had 
known for many years, a gent with 
a reputation as a practical joker. The 
joker had been a member of this par- 
ticular club for two years, and while 
his pranks had been offensive and 
annoying, they had never before 
reached the lethal stage. 


The two men had gone out just at 
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sundown to try for crappie bass, us- 
ing flies. This expedition had been 
the prankster’s idea, and he had care- 
fully and stealthily set the stage. He 
carried his own big creel, carefully 
set it down at the feet of my friend. 
In mid-lake, there was a weed bed, 
usually a fine lurking place for some 
out-sized crappie, husky chaps that 
will give you fine sport with a feather- 
weight fly rod. 

On the second cast, my friend tied 
into a large crappie that was both in- 
dignant and scrappy. He netted him 
and the joker said, “Drop him in the 
creel.” The slit wasn’t large enough, 
so my friend flipped up the top and 
started to drop in the fish, still keep- 
ing his eyes on the weed _ patch, 
watching for another rise. Suddenly 
he dropped his rod, leaped to his 
feet with a startled scream, upsetting 
the boat in deep water. 

Hidden in the creel had been a 
half-grown and unhappy woodchuck, 
who had promptly bitten the hand 
that dropped the crappie. My friend 
couldn’t swim. He was nearly dead 
when we dragged him from the wa- 
ter. His precious rod and equipment 
had vanished beyond recovery. The 
prankster was sober and repentant, 
frightened out of his wits, such as 
they were. 

That night, the members of the 
club held a kangaroo court and met- 
ed out some well deserved justice. 
The clown was told to recompense 
his victim for the loss of his equip- 
ment. Immediately, too. He was also 
sternly informed that he would be ex- 
pelled from the club if he was ever 
caught playing any kind of a joke, 
no matter how trivial. From that 
time on, this man was a better citi- 
zen, a more companionable fellow 
camper. 

What devil of perversity possesses 
some hunters and anglers is beyond 
me; their jokes always seem to be 
wholly senseless, an offense against 
the friendship that is the basis of 
pleasurable camping. 

I was once a member of a camping 
party in Canada. One of the party 
was a brash and unpleasant brat 
whose idea of a side-splitting joke was 
substituting salt for sugar. He hap- 
pened to be the nephew of one of the 
members of the club, so we dismissed 
the appealing idea of violence. After 
all, he was scheduled to leave on 
Thursday. I was to drive him the 15 
miles to the little platform beside the 
twin streaks of rust over which ran 
two trains a day. One left at three 
in the afternoon and the other at 
three in the morning. 

A favorite outrage of this young 


man was setting the camp alarm 
clock an hour ahead. He would wait 
until we were nearly dressed and then 
would snicker as he suggested that 
we look at our watches for the cor- 
rect time. I have known of better and 
less abrasive jokes. So had the oth- 
ers. We decided to give him a dose 
of his own medicine. 


The night before he was scheduled 
to leave we set back our watches and 
the alarm clock a full hour. The 
young man noticed that his watch 
didn’t jibe with the clock, asked sev- 
eral of us for the correct time. He 
adjusted his watch to match ours. 
When we left the camp, his afternoon 
train had already gone. I deposited 
him on the lonely platform, along 
with his luggage and gear. 

“It’s nearly three, so I guess I'll 
get back,” I said. “Want to be in 
time to catch the evening rise on 
Warrior Creek.” 

He waved an airy and impudent 
farewell. 


The night was warm and there was 
thunder in the West. It was going to 
rain. We thought of the prankster 
waiting for the train that would not 
arrive until three in the morning. We 
were very happy. 

Fighting fire with fire, however, 
usually results in a general three- 
alarm conflagration, a major disaster. 
The only thing more catastrophic 
than one practical joker is to discover 
you have two in the same group. In 
the instance I recall, however, they 
were pitted against each other. We 
uneasily weighed the nature of the 
calamity that might overtake us if 
they declared a truce and turned their 
undoubted talents against the rest of 
us. 

The final prank was the payoff. It 
nearly resulted in one of the jokers 
losing his job, which was a very good 
one. He was a good and a lucky an- 
gler. He had taken the largest of his 
trout to the nearest dairy and had 
them quick-frozen until the day we 
broke camp. All told, there were a 
dozen very handsome trout, averag- 
ing better than two pounds each. 


His opponent took advantage of a 
ready-made situation. He secretly 
drove to the nearest fish market and 
bought the requisite number and size 
of mackerel, wrapped them precisely 
as the trout. He had no difficulty in 
bribing the dairy people to make the 
substitution. He paid them to ship 
the displaced trout to the real owner 
three days after we left. 

When we broke camp, the first 
jokesmith collected what he thought 


(Turn to page 46) 
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Cooperation Does It 


YPICAL of the letters received 

almost every week at the cen- 

tral office of the New York Con- 
servation Department, or its 14 dis- 
trict offices, is: 

“T have recently purchased a 120- 
acre hill farm, about 60 acres of 
which is in woodland. I do not ex- 
pect to do much farming here, but 
am anxious to carry out proper con- 
servation measures such as I have 
seen recommended in government 
bulletins, and would also like to make 
a little money out of the woodlot if 
I can do so without destroying its 
value for myself and those who may 
come after me. I understand you 
have a service whereby you will send 
someone to advise people about tree 
planting, cutting timber, etc., and 
would appreciate any information 
you can give me.” 

Sometimes we get another type of 
letter, brief and to the point, often 
written on a postal card: “I have 
some timber I want to cut. Please 
send one of your men to tell me how 
much I have and what I can sell it 
for.” 

The first move in taking care of 
either request is a good deal the same. 
We acknowledge the letter, enclose a 
leaflet telling about our Forest Prac- 
tice Act, and suggest that the individ- 
ual get in touch with the appropriate 
district forester, telling him where 
the place is and when he can be 
there to meet him. We never give 
the second type of letter the “brush 
off” just because the signer appears 
to want nothing more than a timber 
cruise. A desire to have his timber 


Woodland in Cattaraugus County, New 
York, shows hardwoods at their best 


By E. W. LITTLEFIELD 


estimated is often the arst step to- 
ward the owner’s becoming interest- 
ed in forest management. 

Only by a personal contact is it 
possible to sift out these cases and 
find out whether we should recom- 
mend the services of a consulting for- 
ester (we wish there were more of 
them), or whether we have here a po- 





































tential cooperator. A “cooperator” in 
our language, is an owner of forest 
or woodland who will agree to com- 
ply with certain forest practice stand- 
ards in return for technical services 
provided by law, which include tim- 
ber marking, marketing assistance, 
giving advice on reforestation (to- 
gether with trees to do the job), and 


(Turn to page 52) 
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Pre-Cooking Care | 


AVE YOU ever come home 

~~ | to what you fondly hoped 

would be a delicious meal of 

fried fish only to find that your lov- 

ing, though-ignorant-of-fish-cooking, 

wife had “deodorized” them with a 

15-minute sojourn in the pressure 
cooker? 

If so, she no doubt hears about 
“the fish mush meal” every time you 
want to do a little kidding of that 
gal in your life! But perhaps she 
wouldn’t have found the fish so 
smelly and on their way to deteriora- 
tion if the fisherman had cared for 
his catch correctly. 

Fish do have an odor all their own, 
but part of the rank smell attaches 
itself to fish because the fisherman 
fails to give this part of our natural 
resources proper treatment. 

Fish are highly recommended as a 
regular part of our diet and when 
we can have the additional fun of 
catching them, they deserve proper 
care before they reach the kitchen. 
If the following tricks are practiced, 
the most essential ingredient of good 
sportsmanship — proper conservation 
of the “kill’—will have been ob- 
served. 





Here are some pointers on how to make sure your catch reaches the 


chef with its full flavor preserved. Also some taste-tested recipes 


Improves the Fare 


Kill your fish immediately after it 
is caught. Draw and remove the 
gills. With your thumbnail, remove 
the kidney, which lies along the spine 
at the back of the visceral cavity. 

Don’t wash your fish. If the fish is 
to be held for several hours, wipe it 
dry with a cloth, paper or dry grass. 
The bacteria which cause spoilage 
develop more rapidly on a moist sur- 
face. 


Dry grass is very suitable for pack- 
ing in the creel, allowing the air to 
circulate freely around the fish, keep- 
ing them dry. This dry condition is 
most desirable, especially with trout, 
which deteriorate rapidly. The de- 
terioration is retarded in the moun- 
tain country, but your catch will de- 
compose rapidly in the more humid 
atmosphere of the low country. High 
or low, your fish will arrive home in 
a better condition if you do not wash 
them. 

Don’t put your fish in either fresh 
or salt water. This will only make 
them water-soaked and less savory. 
Allowing fish to remain in the sun 
also reduces the natural flavor. 

Don’t hang your live catch on a 
string or stick for a long period of 
time, thinking to enhance the flavor 
by keeping the fish alive longer. This 
practice causes nervousness in the 
fish, which in turn causes secretions 
from the endocrine glands to pass 
into the blood stream of the fish, im- 
pairing the flavor. 

If you find this hard to believe, 
remember the chicken that you had 
to run round and round before you 
killed it. Didn’t taste so super now, 
did it? A practice of this kind only 
results in an inferior dish at the table. 

Use ice if it is available, but don’t 
put the fish in a box that excludes 
air. 

If these practices are observed, you 
will bring the best to your table. The 
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protein content of fish builds and 
repairs your body tissues; the min- 
erals are a good source of calcium 
and phosphorus; the vitamins A and 
D are important to health and 
growth; and the fat of fish is easily 
digested. 
Now all that remains is to cook that 
catch right, and here’s how: 
Deep Fat Fried Fish 
Fish milk 
Salt and pepper eggs 
Dry bread crumbs 
Dip fish in a mixture of beaten 
eggs, milk, salt and pepper. Roll 
fish in dry bread crumbs. Fry in 
deep fat, heated to 375 degrees F., 
for three or four minutes or until 
brown. Drain on absorbent paper. 
Garnish with lemon and parsley and 
serve immediately. 
Pan Fried Fish 
Fish 
Salt and pepper 
Cornmeal 


Salt and pepper well-cleaned fish. 
Roll fish in cornmeal and drop into 
hot fat. Fry quickly. If the fish are 
small, frying until the bones are rath- 
er brittle is an excellent way to min- 
imize the danger of bones. Good, 
too. 


Baked Fish in Tomato Sauce 


Fish for each person to be served 

Butter or other fat 

About one-half cup each of 
chopped onions, celery, green 
peppers 

I cup canned tomatoes 

Flour 


Salt and pepper 


Whole cloves 
Bay leaves 


Ceyenne pepper 


Place fish in well greased baking 
pan. Melt the fat, and add onions, 
celery and peppers and saute until 
slightly brown. 

In separate pan, blend the flour, 
tomatoes and seasonings and cook 
until thick, stirring constantly. Re- 
move bay leaves and cloves. Pour 
sauce over fish in the baking pan, 
and bake 30 minutes in moderate 
oven, 350 degrees F. 

Another gastronomic treat is 
smoked fish. Trout is especially de- 
licious smoked in a trench below 
ground, with a fire at one end made 
of green leaves and limbs. 

Unless you have plenty of time to 
devote to the cultivation of a taste 
for this extra-special treat, smoked 
trout probably won’t appear on your 
menu too often. But it is worth re- 
membering for that camping trip, and 
the smell of the smoke as it gives the 
fish that just-right taste will make 
any trip a long remembered one. 

Fried, baked or smoked, your fish 
meal will be complete with corn meal 
muffins, black coffee, sour pickles and 
that good tired feeling that follows 
the fishing trip! Just forget the pres- 
sure cooker! And remember fish is 
food—game food—and deserves the 
care afforded other game meat. 
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Do We Need Federal F 


(These papers were presented at a Yale University panel in December 1951.) 





YES ... Edward C. Crafts, assistant chief, U. S. Forest Service 


VER the years forest regulation has been a 
controversial issue. During the past decade, 
however, the area of disagreement has nar- 

rowed. The issue today largely centers around 
whether and to what extent the federal government 
should participate in public regulatory measures in 
forestry rather than the former issue of whether any 
public regulation of forestry on private lands is 
desirable. 

One of the greatest barriers to forest regulation, 
both in the past and today, is that much opposition 
is based on philosophical, psychological, and emo- 
tional grounds rather than on objective-reasoning. 
I think proponents of regulation have rested their 
case largely on the forest situation in this country, 
and have given insufficient attention to philosoph- 
ical barriers. 

However it may be sugar-coated, regulation is an 
impairment of individual freedom. Our nation was 
conceived in revolution against restrictions on indi- 
vidual liberties, and no one—Americans least of all 
—likes to be told what to do. That is simply human 
nature. 

There was a great deal of individual liberty in 
the United States as our young nation progressed 
through its initial period of settlement and develop- 
ment. Like all nations, however, as population pres- 
sures grow, as technological developments bring 
people in closer proximity to each other, and as the 
nation’s commerce impinges on its natural re- 
sources, there must be more and more restrictions 
on individual actions in the interest of society at 
large. 

Anarchy offers the maximum of individual free- 
dom. Acceptance of government—any form of gov- 
ernment—as a necessary institution of mankind is 
acceptance of the need for regulation of the indi- 
vidual for the benefit of society. Thereafter, mat- 
ters of regulation relate only to degree. For exam- 
ple, the phrase “free enterprise” actually represents 
a considerable degree of regulation, although it is 
often cited as epitomizing just the opposite. 

When facts are against them or logic fails, op- 
ponents of forest regulation often resort to ridicule, 
or inaccurate and derogatory use of unpopular 
terms such as “totalitarian,” “socialistic,” and “anti- 


democratic” in an effort to discredit the proposal. 
This is a customary maneuver in debate, and is evi- 
dence of emotional resistance. 

When used correctly, such terms are not descrip- 
tive of the proposals for forest regulation. “Totali- 
tarian” applies to a highly centralized government 
controlled by one political party with no represen- 
tation of other parties permitted. Forest regulation 
does not affect in any way our democratic govern- 
ment and two-party system in which the people re- 
tain supreme power through periodically renewed 
representation and delegated authority. 

“Socialism” signifies government ownership and 
management of essential means for production and 
distribution of goods. Forest land and timber qual- 
ify as essential; but regulation of private forestry 
aims to keep private timber land sufficiently produc- 
tive so government ownership is not necessary. 
Thus, forest regulation does not promote the social- 
ization of private timber land but encourages the 
capitalistic system in which ownership of land and 
natural wealth is entrusted to individuals. 

In 1944 Fortune Magazine, which is a spokesman 
not for government, not for labor, but for business 
management—the group that traditionally opposes 
government controls most vigorously—stated : 

“Enterprise must make up its mind that it must con- 
form to a planned program which takes into account the 
proper use of our resources. .. . In principle Americans 
have a neat choice here between the spiritual values of 
fewer regulations and the material values of more pota- 
toes. . . . Above a certain level the national output we 
can have is a tight function of the control we are willing 
to take. ... The purpose of government regulation is to 
keep the behavior of one individual from damaging too 
severely the welfare of other individuals. . . . The notion 
that there is a complete and universal coordination of 
individual and social aims . . . is more often asserted 
than seriously argued. The fact is that the individual, 
left to his own devices, will in some circumstances do 
damage te his fellow citizens. The government must in- 
tervene on behalf of the community as a whole... .” 


I give you this rather long quotation because it 
testifies to the change in progressive thinking with- 
in the last decade among one of the most conserva- 
tive groups in our country. 

On-the legal side constitutionality of forest regu- 

(Turn to page 38) 
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NO...H. H. Chapman, professor emeritus, Yale School of Forestry 


HEN we talk about forest regulation it 
\ \ / usually boils down to one of two kinds of 
control. 

First there is economic control. This plan en- 
visions dictatorial power over the commercial or 
economic side of forest production. It would as- 
sume power to tell an owner how much timber he 
can cut annually as well as what kinds. Armed 
with this authority, the government, whether na- 
tional or state, is in effect assuming the power of 
ownership with none of its responsibilities. Whether 
his private enterprise lives or perishes is no longer 
within the owner’s control to determine. An all- 
powerful government decides that question. 

Second there is forestry or silvicultural control. 
In itself this phase of regulation is entirely inde- 
pendent of the time, the place, and the volume of 
cutting, which are the three essential elements of 
economic control. It is concerned solely with meas- 
ures aimed at keeping the forest land in production, 
and preventing its deterioration or destruction by 
owners and operators whose main interest is im- 
mediate economic necessity or a desire for early 
maximum profits. 

We can well conclude that overwhelming senti- 
ment is opposed to economic controls, that is, we 
hope this is true. It is the type of regulatory meas- 
ures needed to insure good forests that need our 
attention. 

What kind of timber cutting measures we will 
use is the next element of our complicated problem 
of attaining the most constructive and healthful 
balance between the police power and the freedom 
of individual initiative. To be sound, they must 
be both effective and economically possible. Any 
spendthrift, or government, armed with the latest 
scientific knowledge of forest ecology, could with 
unlimited means effect in time an approach to full 
production of timber regardless of difficulties. 

But unless subsidized to a backbreaking point— 
reflected in taxes, borrowing, and inflation—meas- 
ures in forestry and all other fields combined must 
be confined to what can be afforded now and what 
promise to return an increased income at least equal 
to costs and benefits, public and private. 


But granting this possibility of common sense 
application of the means to the end, do we possess 
the keys to unlock the mysteries of forest succession 
and reproduction so that we can guide the private 
timberland owner in undertaking practical forestry, 
much less force him to do things our way? 

Forestry is still a new profession in this country. 
In Europe, with immensely simpler problems, a 
century more of experience, and an attitude of com- 
plete trust in technological direction of forest pro- 
duction, many fundamental problems of growing 
tree crops are still unsettled. There is no reason 
whatever for assuming that our own foresters are 
less able, or less capable for finding out the best 
and most practical measures for safeguarding our 
forest heritage by renewing it. But if the relative 
difficulties and complexity of forestry problems on 
the two continents are compared, we will have to 
devote at least as much time to ours as the Euro- 
peans before we are reasonably sure of most of the 
answers. 

Let us assume for instance that either federal or 
state authority had been set up 50 to 75 years ago 
in the longleaf pine forests of the southern states 
for the purpose of preventing the wholesale forest 
destruction by private operators. The first edict 
under this assumed regulation would have been 
absolute elimination of fire in the forest. 

The net result would have been complete elimi- 
nation of all future longleaf pine reproduction. As 
a matter of fact, the lumbering of this vast resource 
was only one agency leading to the destruction of 
the species. Another was hog grazing. But the 
determining cause was and still is complete elimi- 
nation of fire. Since foresters by and large, includ- 
the U. S. Forest Service, now recognize that fire 
is essential, and are governed accordingly in their 
practice, it is sufficient to say that it took 40 years 
to get these ecological principles accepted. 

Meanwhile the total loss to the South from failure 
to reproduce this species by leaving seed trees and 
by the controlled use of fire, has, on the basis of 
demonstrated yields of second growth, for which I 
can personally vouch from my own experiments, 
amounted to well over five billion dollars in stump- 


(Turn to page 39) 
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Here’s example of how uncontrolled 
mites can disfigure a Norway maple 
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Plant Galls 
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By R. R. FENSKA 


UITE frequently we receive a 
letter somewhat as follows: 
“Under separate cover I am 
sending you samples of foliage with 
“bud-like” growths on the leaves 
which make my tree look as if it has 
some kind of blight. Please let me 
know what I can do to save my tree.” 

The “bud-like” growths, of course, 
are leaf galls caused by insects whose 
feeding habits irritate and stimulate 
adjacent plant tissues into developing 
abnormal vegetable growths on host 
plants. Such galls provide both food 
and shelter for insects, which may be 
a midge, mite, plant louse, wasp, or 
other insect. In the United States 
the gall midges are the most common, 
although gall wasps are prevalent too. 

These insects attack both decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees, as well as 
shrubs, and may be found on the 
leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds, stems, 
roots, or even the main trunk of the 
trees. These abnormal growths vary 
from a simple gall, leaf-roll, or 
pouch gall, to that of an artistic and 
complex structure which seems un- 
related to the tissues from which it 
has developed. 

For example, the striking yellow, 
red margined leaf spot of soft maple 
is the product of a gall midge. Other 
types of galls are bullet galls, bud 
galls, blister galls, oak apples, flower 
galls, stem galls, rosette galls (on 
buds), subcortical galls (under the 
bark) and root galls. In fact, there 
are over 2000 varieties of insect galls 
in the U. S. alone. 

To the average home owner the 
best known of the gall insects are 
the spruce gall aphids (plant lice) 
which produce the familiar pineapple- 
shaped galls on the twigs of Norway 


Bug Houses 





Mr. Fenska, conductor of this se- 
ries, is author of the well-known 
Tree Experts Manual, now being 
revised for third printing. 





and Colorado blue spruce trees. Most 
of the gall insects produce a more or 
less definite type of gall which serves 
as a ready means of identification of 
the insect. 

Some of these galls produce a 
“honeydew,” a distinctive sticky fluid 
which in the early Summer attracts 
hosts of honey-gathering insects, such 
as bees, ants, wasps and flies. 

The life histories of these different 
gall insects vary greatly. Some re- 
main in the galls during Winter and 
emerge in the Spring. Some desert 
the galls in the Spring and drop to 
the ground, remaining there for the 
greater part of the season, or even 
until the following Spring before pro- 
ducing adults. Some spend the Win- 
ter as half grown adults in the plants 
while others pass the Winter months 
in the egg stage. The life cycle varies 
from a few weeks to a full year for 
many of the species. Some produce 
one or two generations each year, 
others five or six. 

Some life histories are very com- 
plex, especially in the gall wasps 
where a number of species produce 
what is known as alternation of gen- 
eration, that is the succeeding genera- 
tions are different both as to adult- 
hood and the galls inhabited by the 
young. The third generation is iden- 
tical with the first and has the same 
habits. 

Some plant lice not only have an 
alternation of generation, but an al- 


(Turn to page 44) 
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The 
Quetico- 
Superior 
Country 


Famous wilderness canoe country 
shared by Canada and the 
United States, accessible to millions 


in central North America 


STRIDE the Minnesota-Ontario boundary and 
extending westward for nearly 200 miles 
from Lake Superior is a land of forests and waters 
unique on this continent. Fashioned from ancient 
mountains, its thousands of glacially created lakes 
provide a labyrinth of waterways threading a re- 
gion rich in forests, fish, and wildlife. 

For nearly three hundred years the region felt 
the impact of the white man’s quest of its treasures, 
first furs, later wood and minerals, and now of 
those qualities that make it a great recreational 
area. Yet in large measure it is still unspoiled. It 
can remain so for all time and its past wounds be 
healed if its resources are used wisely. 


Among its treasures none is so rare and so 
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Leland J. Prater, U.S.F.S. 
Nature’s benediction. A double rainbow across the Rainy Lake and Pigeon 
River watersheds. A “Pot of Gold” at the end of each for Ontario and 
Minnesota! 


worthy of preservation as the distinctive wilderness 
quality that still prevails over much of the region. 
Twentieth century voyageurs can travel for weeks 
by the same primitive means and in the same wil- 
derness setting as the Indian and early explorers. 
Here people find solitude and gain perspective. 
In this country, which more than any other seems 
made for primitive enjoyment, they find release 
from the tensions of modern living. 

This wild land of shining lakes, sparkling rivers, 
and rocky pine clad shores today is still faced with 
the threat of destruction of those wilderness values 
that make it important. Unless this area is pre- 
served, North America. will lose a_ priceless 
heritage. 








The Quetico-Superior Country 





Grant Halladay 

Peace, Quiet, Solitude mean wilderness health. Drs. Karl Menninger and J. Berkeley 

Gordon attest to inherent factors of wilderness that lead to regaining perspective, 

overcoming “‘civilization’s” impacts and acquiring character, balance and all the 
attributes that made pioneers great leaders. 





Leland J. Prater, U.S.F.S. 

Curtain Falls, but one of thousands of scenic high spots, from the shores of Lake 

Superior 200 miles west to Lake of the Woods and from south of the Superior 

National Forest to the Trans-Canada Highway, 100 miles to the north. The inter- 
national boundary bisects this scene of majestic beauty. 
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PICTORIAL MAP 


Close study of the pictorial map, 
above, of the Quetico-Superior 
Country will reveal the fascinat- 
ing history and resources of the 
area. You can either take an 
“armchair trip” or start to pack 
your duffel and head for the area 
as a modern voyageur to learn 
first-hand of its many attributes. 
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This is the vast labyrinth of lakes and forest 
wilderness through which The American Forestry 
Association annually sponsors ten-day canoe trips 
as part of its Trail Riders of the Wilderness ex- 
peditions. This year two trips have been sched- 
uled for groups of twelve members each. The first 


of these will put their canoes in the water July 6 
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on the northwest edge of the Superior Roadless 
Area, then paddle and portage a winding and pic- 
turesque course through more than a dozen gla- 
cially created lakes. The second expedition, July 
19, will follow a different and equally distinctive 
route. These modern voyageurs will retrace the 
trails once followed by Indians and fur traders. 











Leland J. Prater, U.S.F.S. 


From 8 to 85, the challenge from fish and wildlife of 
the Quetico-Superior Country “accentuates the positive.” 


The Quetico-Superior program, endorsed by over 
40 organizations in the U.S. and Canada, together 
with thousands of individuals, is one of the great 
worthwhile conservation projects of the century. 

Scenic beauty, abundant resources, fish and wild- 
life, recreation, a living outdoor museum and scien- 
tific laboratory, health giving place to relax and 
commune with the basic worthwhile essentials of 
Mother Earth all add up to a package that we must 
pass on to posterity. 

Eternal vigilance and sound management policies, 
including proper zoning, can preserve the Quetico- 
Superior Country not only for modern voyageurs 
but those of generations to come. Its final dedica- 
tion as the International Peace Memorial Forest can 
serve to strengthen the determination of free peoples 
everywhere as the Statue of Liberty inspires all 


those coming to our shores for the first time. 
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The Quetico-Superior Country, comprising the 
Rainy Lake and Pigeon River watersheds, is a geo- 
graphical entity. Thus its land management policies 
with respect to balanced resource and recreational 
use can and should be homogeneous. Principles of 
zoning can be applied to best preserve all the quali- 
ties for which the Quetico-Superior Country is 
unique on the North American Continent. 

Much progress has been made and the goal of an 
International Peace Memorial Forest is nearer to- 
day than ever. High level agreement between 
Canada and the United States on adoption of com- 
mon administrative principles, with, of course, no 
change in respective governmental jurisdiction, is 
still necessary to consummate the program. 

Canada and the Province of Ontario are to be 
thanked for their understanding cooperation. As a 
result, the many elements of the program already 
in effect in the U.S. portion of the Quetico-Superior 


area have been made easier to administer. 





Leland J. Prater, U.S.F.S. 


Hungry? On Sarah Lake, then, let’s partake of fresh 
caught fillets of fish and reflector oven raised biscuits. 
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“Big Red’ gets out 
the big ones in 
California mountains 


Timber comes big, out near Orick, 
California. That’s where Ladew Tim- 
ber Company runs a redwood logging 
show with two Big Red International 
TD-24 crawlers. 


One of them usually builds roads, 
the other brings in logs. Last year 
Ladew got along with one TD-24, 
and its performance sold the second 
one. Part-owner James Headrick tells 
why: 

‘* All last year cur monthly pro- 
duction ran around 2,000,000 
board feet with a single TD-24 
working out the ridge tops where 
other tractors found conditions 
near impossible. Low repairs, 
practically no downtime, and 
high production are what the 
TD-24 brought to this logging 


’ 


show.’ 


For the whole low-down on what 
the TD-24 can do, see your Interna- 
tional Industrial Distributor. Find 
out about his reliable parts supply 
and fast service, too. You’ll be a 
TD-24 man from then on in! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


56 Board Feet 





SNAKING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN—turning with power on both tracks— 
comes a Big Red TD-24 with two butt logs in tow. The one on the right scaled 
7,216 board feet; the other 6,140 board feet. A good-sized load—but a cinch 
(— up; ” 
for “Big Red! 
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AFA Board of Directors Maps Program for 
Future as Highlight of March 24 Meeting 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors, meeting 
March 24 at Washington, D. C. head- 
quarters, received and approved a re- 
port on a recommended program of 
Association activities to be stressed 
during the next few years, selected 
Asheville, North Carolina as the site 
for its 77th annual meeting October 
12-15, authorized payment of a $15.,- 
000 outstanding loan, and heard its 
executive director report an addition 
of 8700 new members since January 
1951. 

The directors also elected Walter 
J. Damtoft of Canton, North Carolina 
and James J. Storrow of Boston, 
Massachusetts to serve as vice-presi- 
dents, named George O. White, state 
forester of Missouri, to fill the vacan- 
cy on the Board created by the eleva- 
tion of Don P. Johnston to the presi- 
dency, and took a stand on several 
important legislative matters. 

Strengthening of American Forests 
“so as to make it the outstanding edu- 
cational and informational publica- 
tion in its field” was regarded as the 


Association’s first and most urgent 
responsibility in a report by the Pro- 
gram Committee of which Samuel T. 
Dana of Michigan was chairman. 

Colonel William B. Greeley was 
named chairman of the Association’s 
Committee on Elections to nominate 
oficers for 1953. Other members 
named were V. L. Harper of the U. S. 
Forest Service.and Dr. R. J. Preston, 
Jr. of North Carolina State College. 

Aggressive Association leadership 
in the campaign for effective forest 
insect and disease control, a program 
to push the establishment of small 
community forests, active coopera- 
tion with state forestry associations, 
and a stand of support or opposition 
to proposed legislation in accordance 
with the Association’s “Program for 
American Forestry” adopted in 1947 
were also recommended. 

Chairman Dana’s Program Com- 
mittee, which included George L. 
Drake and W. B. Greeley of Wash- 
ington, R. E. McArdle of the District 
of Columbia and DeWitt Nelson of 

(Turn to page 57) 
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S. L. Frost Leaves AFA 
as Executive Director 


Effective March 31, S. L. Frost re- 
signed his post as executive director 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. He succeeded Ovid Butler in 
June, 1948, having established a rep- 
utation as a leader in forestry educa- 
tion in the South while serving as 
information chief, and later acting 
director, for the Texas Forest Serv- 
ice. Mr. Frost announced only im- 
mediate plans, to write a number of 





S. L. FROST 


forestry articles which have been 
much in his mind for some time. 

Association president, Don P. 
Johnston, has selected a committee to 
interview candidates for the vacancy, 
and in the interim Fred E. Hornaday, 
long-time secretary and director of 
advertising, will have charge of As- 
sociation activities. 

(Turn to page 57) 








ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA NAMED SITE 
OF 77TH ANNUAL MEETING OCTOBER 12-15 


Asheville, North Carolina, in the heart of the land often described as the cradle of 
American forestry, will be host to The American Forestry Association’s 77th Annual 
Meeting October 12-13-14-15. The meeting will be held in conjunction with that of 
the North Carolina Forestry Association, of which AFA President Don P. Johnston 
was also president for four years. These same Associations last met in Asheville in 
1931, 21 years ago. Tentative plans call for re-visiting some of the same attractions, 
such as the Biltmore estate where Dr. Carl A. Schenck first introduced to this coun- 
try practical forestry on a commercial scale and launched his pioneer forestry school. 
Smoky Mountain National Park and the Pisgah National Forest are also nearby, as 
is the Coweeta watershed experiment. The meeting has been timed to take full advan- 
tage of fall coloring, and reservations are now being accepted at Battery Park Hotel, 
headquarters for activities. Details of the program will be announced later. 
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things in modern America. It means 
protecting woodland from  fire—it 
means harvesting practices that leave 
seed trees or young timber for tomor- 
row’s wood crops—it means protecting 


trees from destructive grazing. 


Forest management also means guard- 
ing woodlands from tree-killing insects 
and disease. Here, you see an airplane 


spraying an insect-infected forest. 





FOREST PEST CONTROL IS FOREST MANAGEMENT, TOO 


Forest management means many 


Every year the forest industries, and 
state and federal forest agencies co- 
operate in carefully planned campaigns 


against insects, disease and fire. 


Spraying operations like this save bil- 
lions of feet of future lumber and mil- 
lions of tons of future wood pulp for 
the nation. This is one of many ex- 
amples of effort in the never-ending 
job of protecting and growing MORT 
TREES FOR AMERICA, 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 














Though most of the trees the author 


knew as a girl are gone, they 


live on in her memory of happy days 


spent over half a century ago 


By EDITH HOGUE KENDALL 


TREE FRIENDS 


re you to the mulberry 


tree,” shouted brother Harry. 

We were off. Although I 
was a girl, my two years seniority 
gave me the advantage. I used my 
bare toes as springs, joyously speed- 
ing over the soft, freshly ploughed 
earth. I reached the tree first and 
was well up the crossbars Father had 
nailed to the trunk, when Harry ar- 
rived. 

Up we went, I up the “tall” branch, 
he up a lower. The birds screamed 
their protest as they flew to the near- 
by swamp. Once at the very top, we 
sat nonchalantly eating the juicy col- 
orful berries, sometimes painting our 
faces Indian-fashion with them. It 
was not long, however, until neigh- 
bor children came along. 

Again we were off; this time to the 
pawpaw thicket. Here we gathered 
the long shiny leaves and carried 
them to the shade of the wild cherry 


tree. We girls were soon making hats. 
To form a bandeau we pinned the 
leaves together with thorns from a 
nearby bush. To make the top we 
used one enormous leaf and for orna- 
mentation there were dandelions. 

Thus many of the days passed on 
our big farm in southwestern Michi- 
gan. That was more than 50 years 
ago. The trees were our friends. 
There was the tall whitewood (tulip 
tree) with its pretty orange-green 
tulip blossoms. We wanted, of course, 
to get a bouquet but could not man- 
age it. The trunk was too big around 
and too tall and straight before it 
branched out. Even Father refused 
to help. 

There were the beech trees every- 
where. We cut our initials in the 
smooth light bark. One tree carried 
the carved outline of an Indian head. 
Father said it had been there ever 
since he could remember. The small 
triangular nuts we picked up in the 
fall and the “sprouts” we chewed in 
the spring. 

In our yard, in the groves and by 
the roadside were the sugar maples. 
Besides offering us shade, they gave 
maple sugar. “Sap’s comin’ up,” 
Father would say about the middle of 
March. “Get the pails out.” We went 
with him as he bored holes in the 
trunk, put in little spiles which as I 
remember he had fashioned from eld- 
er branches and hung the pails. 


Next day when he hitched up old 
Bess to the stoneboat, we were right 
there to help gather sap. At the house 
Mother boiled the sap until it was of 
a syrupy consistency when she canned 
it. Often we “sugared off.” We boiled 
down the syrup until it hardened in 
water or in the snowdrift outside the 
kitchen door. When it cooled it was 
real maple sugar. That was the only 
kind of sugar Father knew as a boy. 


In springtime we watched the hill- 
side for a splotch of purplish pink 
which we knew was the blossom of 
the redbud or Judas tree. We looked 
a bit askance at it for upon it, said 
Mother, Judas had hung himself. The 
quaking aspen nearby Mother assert- 
ed had been so moved at the crucifix- 
ion that it had begun to tremble and 
had been trembling ever since. That 
same Judas tree is there today. I saw 
it last spring and was surprised to 
notice it had grown but little. These 
trees to this day remind me of Christ, 
his hands and feet nailed to the cross. 


There was the basswood from the 
blossoms of which the bees made 
their best honey. It was, however, 
their little, hard, ball seed pods which 
intrigued me. There were the tama- 
racks in the swamp which as legend 
had it could hold up these trees but 
nothing else. At least it never held 
up the roads which from time to time 
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lation has been established by the 
Washington Supreme Court in a 
decision upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United Sjates. Accord- 
ing to The New York Ttmes, the prin- 
ciple established was that “private 
owners of the nation’s renewable nat- 
ural resources do not have the un- 
qualified liberty to use and destroy 
them as they see fit.” Said the Wash- 
ington Court, the “great unwritten 
compact . . . between the dead, the 
living, and the unborn . . . requires 
that we leave to the unborn some- 
thing more than debts and depleted 
natural resources. Surely, where nat- 
ural resources can be utilized and at 
the same time perpetuated for future 
generations what has been called 
‘constitutional morality’ requires that 
we do so.” 


The specific and widespread en- 
dorsement of forest regulation by 
many organizations and groups is 
further evidence that—at least for the 
record—the philosophical barrier to 
forest regulation per se has been 
largely overcome. The Society of 
American Foresters, American For- 
estry Association, the C.I.0., the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Lawyers’ Guild, the Izaak Walton 
League, the numerous other groups 
at one time or another have endorsed 
the principle of public regulation. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE—Endorsement of the 
principle of public regulation should not 
be construed to mean that The American 
Forestry Association endorses federal reg- 
ulation. Rather is the Association on rec- 
ord favoring development of needed con- 
trols “state-by-state as local conditions 
and forest practices require.”) 

Even the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Western Pine 
Association supported the Washing- 
ton law when it was before the Su- 
preme Court of that State. 

The National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, one of the prime op- 
ponents of forest regulation in the 
past, no longer opposes it outright, 
but has issued a fence-straddling pol- 
icy statement. 

The Forest Industries Council, rep- 
resenting the American Pulp and Pa- 
per, American Pulpwood, and Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations, has advocated state forest 
regulation when deemed necessary or 
desirable by people of the State. The 
Council of State Governments has 
urged each state to consider forest 
regulation, and the Association of 
State Foresters recognizes the neces- 
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sity in some States. The latter group 
could hardly do otherwise when one 
recalls that a third of the states al- 
ready have regulatory laws of vari- 
ous sorts on their statute books. 

Thus, I feel that a great step for- 
ward has been made in the last dec- 
ade. Thinking Americans now pretty 
largely recognize the public interest 
stake in the individual forest enter- 
prise. They recognize that a proper 
function of government is regulation 
to see to it that an individual does 
not destroy, or leave in unproductive 
condition, renewable natural re- 
sources on lands which he may own 
in fee simple. 

However, a formidable psychologi- 
cal barrier still exists when one pro- 
ceeds from the question of public for- 
est in general to federal participation 
in such regulation. 

Despite the general acceptance that 
forest regulation is desirable in prin- 
ciple, why is it needed? The need as 
I see it, hinges on three points. 

First, I think we all recognize our 
need for wood and accept it. The in- 
dispensability—and I use that word 
advisedly — of forest resources and 
products to the nation’s well-being 
and security is manifest to all of us. 

Secondly, the condition of the na- 
tion’s private forest land is unsatis- 
factory. The latest surveys show— 
and practically all authorities agree 
on the basic figures—that the drain 
of saw timber trees substantially ex- 
ceeds growth. This is partially ex- 
plained by the large areas of old- 
growth in the West, where there is 
little appreciable net growth. But 
these areas alone are not sufficient 
when they come into productivity to 
bring growth and drain into balance. 
Also, our present levels of drain are 
at a substantially lower level than the 
nation may need in the future. Thus, 
we have a situation in which we are 
gradually using up our capital grow- 
ing stock of the larger and better 
trees. 

Do not let the near balance between 
growth and drain of all trees, small 
as well as large, deceive you. The 
smaller trees included in such a cal- 
culation are suitable for firewood 
and pulpwood but not for manufac- 
ture into lumber. And even here the 
total figures conceal a deficit of de- 
sirable softwoods which is largely off- 
set by a surplus of less desirable 
hardwoods. Three-fourths of our for- 
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est land is in private ownership. 
Therefore, if forest resources and 
products are essential to the national 
welfare, the healthy condition of pri- 
vate forest lands is likewise essential 
to the nation. 

On private forest land two-thirds of 
the cutting is poor or worse; and 62 
million acres — or 18 percent — is 
poorly stocked or nonproductive. 

Those who argue that all is well 
because the gap between growth and 
drain appears to be closing are prac- 
ticing self-deception. The “closing of 
the gap” theory is based on trends 
derived from comparing past and re- 
cent growth-drain estimates. Such 
comparisons have little meaning for 
several reasons. The earlier estimates 
were little more than guesses; over- 
all comparisons conceal questions of 
quality and kind of timber; growth is 
bound to step up as mature old- 
growth is cut and replaced by young 
growth; and the level at which a bal- 
ance may be achieved is ignored. 
Growth and drain would be in bal- 
ance even if they were both zero. 

The significant facts are that the 
most recent estimates show a deficit 
growth in relation to drain and the 
best forecasts of the future likewise 
show a significant deficit. Looking 
20 to 25 years ahead and making 
generous allowance for present trends 
and improved practices, sawtimber 
growth may still need to be stepped 
up 70 percent above prospective levels 
at that time or twice 1945 levels. If 
growth and drain of all trees—small 
as well as large—are to be in balance, 
growth will need to increase ten per- 
cent above estimated future levels. 

Thirdly, we feel regulation is need- 
ed to restore lands to productivity be- 
cause other forestry measures alone 
will not do the job. This country has 
an extensive system of public forests 
— national and state. We are also 
embarked on an extensive system of 
public cooperative aids and services 
to private owners — inducements, if 
you please, to get private owners to 
practice forestry. These cooperative 
aids and services include among other 
measures fire, insect and disease con- 
trol, large-scale public forest research, 
individual technical advice and serv- 
ice, public education and demonstra- 
tion, and planting aids. 

Substantial progress has been made 
in recent years, particularly by the 
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age value alone, which is the equiva- 
lent of over 100 billion dollars trans- 
lated to the value of the finished 
products. Bear in mind that this huge 
loss would not have been prevented 
by either federal or state regulation 
based on technical knowledge existing 
in past decades, which worked flatly 
against nature. 

The seed tree “law” of New Hamp- 
shire, or the similar “recommenda- 
tions” under the Massachusetts non- 
compulsory law, for second growth 
old field white pine—have also been 
flat failures, except under unusual 
circumstances, because they have ig- 
nored peculiar laws of nature regard- 
ing white pine reseeding. Yet we pro- 
pose to regulate land owners when we 
still don’t know many of the answers 
despite our studying white pine in 
New England for over 50 years. 

We don’t have to stop with the 
white pine. What is going to happen 
to second growth northern hard- 
woods, and occasionally to old 
growth, when it is cut clear for pulp- 
wood? Accumulating evidence indi- 
cates that these second growth dense 
young northern hardwood stands if 
so treated will not produce a third 
crop of vigor and quality but will 
degenerate into worthless brush. We 
had to wait several decades to get 
convincing evidence on this point 
alone and have not yet found out 
what the best substitute measures may 
be to mointain the high percentage 
of black cherry and ash that have 
proved a bonanza in recent cuttings. 

Do we yet know the most practica- 
ble and economically possible meas- 
ures by which the invasion of balsam 
fir, which is swamping our northern 
New England spruce-fir forests and 
is the sole and direct cause for the 
wholesale destruction by the bud 
worm of both spruce and balsam, can 
be overcome, and spruce, the king of 
the northern forest, restored in its 
role of ecological regulation of this 
pest? Have we coped successfully 
with birch die-back disease, the little- 
leaf disease of southern pines, or the 
white pine pole blight of Idaho? Not 
as yet! 

And in the light of this great need 
for more knowledge and better meas- 
ures for insuring the health and per- 
petuity of the forest, are we yet fully 
prepared to give complete power to 
arbitrary governmental authority for 
determining what owners shall and 
shall not do with their woodlands? 





(From page 27) 


On the other hand, as fast as facts 
are firmly established, the interests 
of public welfare and survival of our 
culture require that unnecessary de- 
struction be prevented by the exercise 
of the police power of the state. Pur- 
suing the general principle of decen- 
tralized authority, this power should 
be exercised not by the federal gov- 
ernment but by the states. In the re- 
cent referendum by the Society of 
American Foresters, 70 percent of the 
members voted against direct federal 
regulation of private forests; only 30 
percent were in favor of such a plan. 

Is it possible for states effectively to 
regulate and control injurious and 
destructive forestry practices within 
their borders? The answer is that in 
the two states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington this has been and is being 
done successfully, with complete sup- 
port of the forest industry and of the 
public. 

It was in Washington State that 
an owner who resisted the enforce- 
ment of the state regulatory law 
brought the case to court which was 
finally decided by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in upholding the state’s power. 
Interestingly enough, the testimony 
in this case cited the famous opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Maine ren- 
dered nearly half a century earlier, in 
which the legislature was advised that 
the state possessed these powers. 

What sort of regulation does the 
Forest Practices Act of the State of 
Washington require of owners and 
operators, that these operators and 
owners are willing to support? Joint 
responsibility, incidentally, is required 
of both parties. The measures are: 

1) Retention of seed trees. For 
ponderosa pine this means all trees 
less than 16 inches in diameter B.H. 
or four trees larger than this per acre 
where needed. 

2) Five percent of area in lodge- 
pole pine to be left in solid blocks for 
seed. 

3) No more than half the trees of 
smaller size in young stands to be cut 
in any ten-year period. 

4) West of the Cascades, five per- 
cent of each quarter section to be left 
in blocks for seed, of trees 16 inches 
and over. 

5) Laws relating to fire protection 
and other requirements imposed on 
operators. 

The teeth in these regulations con- 
sist in enforcement by a trained state 


personnel, adequate to handle the 
operations, a bond of $8 per acre for 
compliance, and artificial restocking 
by the state on failure of the owner 
to make good. 

These regulations are the result of 
intensive research as to methods of 
regeneration of the different forest 
types, over a period of 40 years, dur- 
ing which time a completely ineffec- 
tive method of partial cutting has 
been ordered by edict on the nation- 
al forests, and was only abandoned 
when overwhelming evidence of the 
Forest Service research staff proved 
that it was a failure. 


The problem in these northwestern 
states is made easier by the preva- 
lence of large corporate ownerships, 
which are now extensively committed 
to continuous forest production. On 
the other hand, the crux of the situa- 
tion throughout the country and 
especially in the East lies with the 
preponderant class of small owners. 

From the economic side, forestry 
practice essentially requires the post- 
ponement of a portion of the present 
realization value of the standing tim- 
ber, for the sake not only of greater 
future returns from existing trees but 
also of securing reproduction of de- 
sirable species. When dealing with 
over four million of such owners 
there is quite a difference between 
saying “you've got to wait (and take 
a chance),” and convincing them 
that it is more profitable to wait. 

Appeals based on general public 
interest fall rather flat when the mort- 
gage is due, the son is in college, or 
sickness depletes the bank account. 
Yet most of the really destructive cut- 
ting may be not only unnecessary but 
often unprofitable even on a cash 
basis, to both owner and operator. 
Public opinion in these eastern states 
is molded largely and necessarily by 
the problem of these small owners. 

Evidence gathered both by the 
U. S. Forest Service and by a recent 
survey by the writer in the Northeast 
sponsored by pulpwood interests in- 
dicates that destructive clear cutting 
is found largely on these small hold- 
ings. Can a sufficient force of fed- 
eral inspectors, or even of state for- 
estry personnel, be marshalled at this 
stage of the game to compel hard 
pressed owners to wait when they 
think they must have the cash now? 
Did prohibition enforcement work? 

The net result is that those states 
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larger forest owners and operators, 
but relatively the progress has been 
much less among the millions of 
farmers and small forest property 
holders. That is where the basic prob- 
lem lies. 

Industry can’t do the job itself. It 
controls only about one-fourth of the 
private forest land and includes less 
than one percent of the owners. The 
four to five million small non-indus- 
trial owners, farmers, small town 
businessmen, absentee city folk, sum- 
mer recreationists, and others, are 
not going to submit to direction by 
the small fraction of industrial own- 
ers, whose guiding motive is profit 
for themselves. 

Those who say let public forests, 
cooperative aids and services, and 
private initiative do the whole job 
are being unrealistic. Public forests 
occupy largely the poorer lands. They 
will never be sufficiently large nor pro- 
ductive to meet the nation’s needs by 
themselves; and they should not be 
expanded to the point where they 
can. After a half century of public 
forests and after 25 years of the 
Clarke-McNary law, which is the 
basic authority for public cooperative 
aids and services, we still have an un- 
satisfactory forest situation. The out- 
look for two decades hence is con- 
tinued unbalance of growth and drain 
despite progressive trends. 

Public forests and cooperative aids 
and services have not done the job 
by themselves in the past and I be- 
lieve they cannot do so in the future. 
The many groups, organizations, and 
states that are on record favoring 
public regulation hold this same view. 
Otherwise, why would they favor it? 
This viewpoint is the consensus of 
informed judgment in the United 
States today. 

In some instances pleas for delay 
in regulation in order to give other 
methods more time may be based 
not on a sincere belief that other 
measures will do the job, but on a 
desire to procrastinate and evade the 
issue. 

There is still another factor. The 
public is spending millions of dollars 
a year in cooperative aids and serv- 
ices. I understand it is not possible 
by contract or otherwise to establish 
a covenant running with the land for 
such services. You who are paying 
the bill should be protected in some 
way so that the private individual 
cannot take full advantage of public 
inducements and subsidies and yet 


turn right around and destroy his 
timber resources and the productivity 
of his land. You, the taxpayer, have 
a stake in that. 

The Forest Service believes public 
forest regulation, as needed in this 
country, is only one of a series of for- 
estry measures necessary to keep our 
forest land in productive condition 
and to result in forest growth equal 
to our national needs. Forest regula- 
tion is not a panacea. It is not a sub- 
stitute for other forestry measures. It 
is a complementary measure of co- 
ordinate importance with public own- 
ership and public cooperative aids 
and services to private owners. 

The forest regulation contemplated 
by the Forest Service does not in- 
volve volume or area regulation or 
sustained yield. In other words, the 
control exercised would not tell a 
man where, when, or how much he 
could cut. 

The Forest Service believes that 
there should be state forest regula- 
tion, administered by the state. But 
it also believes, and this is where the 
issue lies—that these state laws 
should be within the framework of 
certain over-all standards prescribed 
by federal statute. It believes that 
state regulatory activities meeting the 
federal standards should be matched 
with federal funds made available to 
the state. It believes the federal gov- 
ernment should have authority to step 
in and administer regulation meet- 
ing the standards if the states fail to 
do so within a _ reasonable time. 
Should this happen, and the states 
subsequently enact state statutes meet- 
ing the standards, the federal govern- 
ment would in due course step out. 

The Forest Service is sometimes 
represented as favoring straight fed- 
eral regulation without state action. 
This is not true. 

The Forest Service believes the 
over-all basic framework as expressed 
in the federal statute should be in 
general terms, to provide where ap- 
plicable for adequate restocking, to 
prohibit premature or wasteful cut- 
ting in young stands, to reserve for 
growth and subsequent cutting suffi- 
cient growing stock of thrifty trees to 
keep the land as productive as prac- 
ticable, to prevent undesirable log- 
ging methods that will cause avoid- 
able damage to young growth, to 
regulate grazing and prevent unrea- 
sonable damage to tree growth, to 
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An Illustrated Manual of Pacific 
Coast Trees, 2nd Edition, by 
Howard E. McMinn and Evelyn 
Maino. Published by University of 
California Press, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 409 pages, illus. Price 4. 


A handy tree guide for the Pacific 
coast area, well illustrated and writ- 
ten in non-technical language for 
amateur understanding. The intro- 
duction explains the principal char- 
acteristics of botanic differentiation. 
There is a key to genera and a glos- 
sary of botanical terms. A_ useful 
feature is the Lists of Trees for Vari- 
ous Uses by H. W. Sheppard in the 
addenda. The index lists the species 
by common as well as_ scientific 
names. 


Forest Management, by Herman 
H. Chapman. Published by Hil- 
dreth Press, Bristol, Conn. 602 
pages, illus. Price $6. 


This text is a revision of Forest 
Management by the same author in 
1930. Today we find many more 
owners endeavoring to follow a con- 
tinuing plan of business for their for- 
est properties, and recognizing this 
expanded interest as well as the in- 
creased number of college forestry 
students, the author has responded 
with a volume explaining in greater 
deltail the key factors which con- 
tribute to successful forest manage- 
ment. 

The wealth of background material 
used to prepare this book is indeed a 
complete library of its own and a 
monument to the prodigious efforts 
of the author. Cited are 1263 refer- 
ences (appended to each chapter) 
which are drawn from available cur- 
rent literature including American 
Forests, the Journal of Forestry, and 
Canadian and British forestry jour- 
nals, including standard textbooks. 

No forestry school curriculum 
would be complete without this vital 
textbook, and certainly all forest 
owners and forestry personnel should 
find the information valuable to their 
private and public pursuits. The au- 
thor is not only a leading authority 
in his profession but has produced a 
record number of forestry textbooks 
since 1915. 


Subsidies for Farmers, compiled by 
Robert E. Summers. Published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York, New York. 208 pages. Price 
$1.75. 

This new Reference Shelf book of- 
fers a compilation of interesting ar- 
guments on the subject of “Should 
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farmers be subsidized, to what extent 
and how?” Containing articles by 
authorities with definitely differing 
beliefs, the author lends a note of 
continuity with running comments in- 
troducing each major division. 


Important Tree Pests of the 
Northeast, edited by Committee 
on Tree Pest Leaflets, New Eng- 
land Section, Society of American 
Foresters. Published by Evans 
Printing Co., Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 192 pages. Price $2. 


A compilation of four page trea- 
tises describing 5] insect and disease 
pests which attack trees. Each sub- 
ject is authored by a specialist on 
each particular insect or disease. 
There are also papers on spraying 
and dusting to control pests, use of 
concentrated sprays applied by mist 
blowers, and the preparation and ap- 
plication of various spray materials. 
The subjects are grouped in the fol- 
lowing categories: leaf-eating insects, 
sucking insects, borers and weevils, 
leaf diseases, bark and stem cankers, 
diseases of the sap stream, wood rots, 
and joint attacks of insects and fungi. 


Large Was Our Bounty: Natural 
Resources and the Schools, by the 
Committee in Charge of Prepara- 
tion of the Yearbooks, National 
Education Association—W. J. Me- 
Gothlin, chairman. Published by 
the Department for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 216 pages, 
illus. Price $2.50. 


This book is made up of a glance 
at the past, a look at the present, and 
a glimpse at the future. Its concern 
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is with the development and use of 
our natural resources and what 
schools are doing to make that use 
wiser. The authors endeavor to ex- 
plain why the school is obligated to 
make the facts of resources known; 
to make the possible choices and con- 
sequences clear; and to guide indi- 
viduals to establish sets of values 
which will balance immediate gain 
against future need and _ private 
riches against social good. 


Ecological Animal Geography, by 
W. C. Allee and Karl P. Schmidt. 
Published by John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, New York. 715 
pages, illustrated. Price $9.50. 


A rewritten and expanded edition 
of the standard work on the ecologi- 
cal basis of animal geography origi- 
nally composed by the late Richard 
Hesse. As in the first edition, the 
book devotes equal attention to all 
phases of animal geography, ocean- 
ography, limnology and terrestrial 
animal life. The text, in a greatly 
simplified terminology, reveals all 
facets of what determines an animal’s 
ability to live in one environment 
rather than in another. 


Practice of Wildlife Conservation, 
by Leonard W. Wing. Published 
by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, New York. 412 pages, illus. 
Price $5.50. 


Recognizing a need among stu- 
dents, conservation personnel and the 
public for a text covering the general 
fields of conservation and manage- 
ment, Dr. Wing has prepared a 
thorough coverage of the entire field. 
Successfully combining theoretical 
and scientific information with actual 
field practices, he gives the reader the 
biological and ecological technology 
for management. 


Insect Control by Chemicals, by A. 
W. A. Brown. Published by John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 
New York. 817 pages, illustrated. 


Price $12.50. 


For students and specialists in tox- 
icology, insectide chemistry and eco- 
nomic entomology, this book presents 
all pertinent data regarding recent 
chemicals for insect control. In addi- 
tion to describing and _ illustrating 
modern application equipment, an 
evaluation is given regarding the haz- 
ards of these insecticides to plants 
and animals, by examining their ef- 
fects on the balance of nature and 
discussing the question of insecticide- 
resistant strains of insects. 
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ance and sturdy serviceability. No glass 
which offers less is a bargain at any 
price. Before you buy any binocular 
read our 32-page booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose 
Them.” For a free 
copy write Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 
10705 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Case Against Federal Regulation 
(From page 39) 


in this region which have tried to 
cope with the problem have pursued 
the policy of education, example, per- 
suasion, and field assistance, to in- 
duce as many as possible of these 
owners to serve their best long-run 
interests as well as incidentally those 
of society, by adopting conservative 
cutting measures. When accompanied 
by accurate estimates, selective cut- 
ting, and competitive bids, the results 
are often a greater immediate cash 
return in addition to the reserve val- 
ues retained. 

Can anyone believe that this edu- 
cational phase is dispensable and a 
mere subterfuge to avoid the neces- 
sity for forceful immediate measures 
—or really imagine that it would be 
an improvement and speed up the 
process of abating destruction, if the 
legislation proposed by the national 
authorities were substituted? These 
federal proposals contemplate a peri- 
od of grace during which states could 
pass regulatory laws approved by the 
Service. On failing to do so, the fed- 
eral authorities would step in and 
take over absolute power to enforce 
regulations as conceived and promul- 
gated in Washington. 

But, claim the advocates of such 
a course, these educational efforts 
are comparatively futile. Meanwhile, 
the people and their heritage are be- 
ing helplessly impoverished. 

Are they futile? From the recent 
survey of New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania, cited afore, for 
which I was responsible, it would not 
appear so. In one typical state, New 
York, under the Forest Practices Act, 
15 district foresters within three years 
have secured better practices from 
2788 owners, on 939,958 acres. These 
measures are purely voluntary. Each 
case is now an example for adjoining 
owners. 

Similar beneficial results have fol- 
lowed comparable laws in Maryland 
and Massachusetts. In all the states 
affected, the advice and assistance of 
public foresters, cooperative associa- 
tions—such as Connwood in Connec- 
ticut, the Northeastern Forestry 
Foundation in the other New England 
states, the Otsego Forest Products 
Cooperative at Cooperstown, New 
York, and the system of  state-ap- 
pointed private lumber agents in New 
Jersey (who now manage one-half 
the total cut for that state) —has 
within a comparatively recent period 
become increasingly effective in turn- 


ing the tide towards sound forest 
management. ~ 

We have only begun to realize 
the possibilities of this method of 
democratic decentralized approach to 
the problem of balancing government 
regulation and free enterprise in the 
handling of these small woodlands. 
Shall we then abandon it as futile and 
substitute at once the police measures 
advocated by partisans of a simpli- 
fied system of totalitarian authority? 
Progress does not lie in that direc- 
tion. 

The whole problem of forest regu- 
lation, to me, seems to hinge around 
eight points, as follows: 


1)Government as such possesses 
power, and if unrestrained, absolute 
power, over the lives and property of 
citizens. 

2) The individual possesses in- 
alienable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

3) The interests of society as a 
whole as represented by the police 
power are expressed in laws and law 
enforcement. 


4) But the rights of the individual 
are protected through the Constitu- 
tion, which is the bulwark of liberty, 
and the fruit of a thousand years of 
struggle against state power. 

5) All regulation of private initia- 
tive should be therefore an attempt to 
striking a balance between state pow- 
er and human freedoms. 

6) When regulation becomes an 
arbitrary and naked assertion of state 
power it destroys this balance. The 
same is true when individuals assert 
complete independence in managing 
natural resources on which the future 
of the nation may depend. 


7) Arbitrary extremes, either way, 
seem simpler, more direct, more 
forceful, more expeditious, and hence, 
more efficient than trying to work out 
more time-consuming measures that 
seek the maximum sum of good by 
protecting the interests of both the 
public and the individual. Hence, 
because of these delusions, radi- 
cal and fanatical measures appeal 
to all persons who want short cuts, 
are mentally lazy, and in other ways 
are abnormal and unwilling to do 
careful constructive work in building 
up human relations. 

8) Over simplification of problems 
based on these apparent advantages 
is a delusion and tends to pile error 
on error and defeat its own ends. The 
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trend of efficiency is from over-all 
simplicity to over-all complexity, in 
all forms of life including human en- 
deavor. Sure and quick cures are 
about as effective as quack medicines. 
Ultimate simplicity, efficiency, and 
power are attained when through 
complex adjustments, the right thing 
is available at the right time and in 
the right place. Will anyone question 
the need of complexity in securing 
this result? 


Crafts’ Case 
(From page 40) 


prevent clear cutting except where 
silviculturally desirable, and to pro- 
vide for methods of protecting lands 
against fire, insects and disease. 

It believes that the state statute, 
in addition to meeting these stand- 
ards of forest practice, should also 
provide for administration by a sin- 
gle state agency, employment of com- 
petent technical personnel, and for 
advice and technical assistance to for- 
est operators. It believes that differ- 
ent rules of forest practices should be 
established for different areas of the 
country; that there should be au- 
thority to except certain areas; that 
area advisory boards should be estab- 
lished to help formulate desirable 
rules of practice; and that working 
plans for individual forest properties 
may be approved in lieu of the stand- 
ard rules of forest practice. This is 
the regulation that the Forest Service 
advocates. 

It has been alleged that the Forest 
Service would favor a provision in 
the federal statute that would permit 
the federal government to withhold 
any cooperative forestry assistance 
being rendered by it to a state unless 
the state enacts regulatory legislation 
meeting federal standards. This is 
not the position of the Forest Service, 
and it would not favor such action. 

May I say first that federal partici- 
pation in forest regulation is the offi- 
cial position of the Department of 
Agriculture, has been supported by 
the four most recent Secretaries of 
Agriculture, by five Chiefs of the 
Forest Service, by the present Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and by the late 
President Roosevelt. 

There are two reasons for federal 
participation: 1) national interests 
are involved, and 2) the states them- 
selves will not do the job. 

As to the first point, I think we all 
recognize that forest resources are a 
basic national resource. Fire, insects 
and disease do not respect state lines. 
Neither do rivers, whose headwaters 
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One gallon of Atlas ‘‘A’’ Debarking 
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to 500 trees. It is quickly applied 
with a paint brush to a sap-peeled 
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sap-flow season. 
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“A” Debarking Compound. Complete 
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arise on forest lands. Forest products 
enter into interstate commerce. The 
amount, kind and quality of timber 
grown on the West Coast affect the 
kind, quality and price to the eastern 
consumer. 

National security is not a state re- 
sponsibility; yet adequate forest re- 
sources and products are essential to 
national security. And, again, the 
federal government is investing so 
much in cooperative aids and induce- 
ment programs that each citizen has 
a stake in what happens to all forest 
resources. The government would be 
derelict in its position of public trust 
if it did not seek to protect that pub- 
lic investment. 

Some 16 states now have laws 
aimed at the control of destructive 
forest practices. I do not wish to be- 
little the progress that has been made, 
but the standards of none of these 
acts measure up to the standards visu- 
alized by the federal government. 
Only about half of these involve any 
compulsion at all. Enforcement where 
compulsion is involved or application 
where the law is voluntary has not 
been notable. A federal statute would 
strengthen resistance of state officials 
to local pressures. 

Most of the state laws have been 
enacted since 1940, and some state 
officials will agree that one reason 
for this recent activity has been the 
desire to avoid a federal law. I think 
it not improbable that some of the 
organizations and groups which have 
endorsed public regulation publicly 
in the last decade and then have 
plumped for state regulation have 
done so in the belief that such action 
would be an avenue of escape and a 
means of forestalling federal partici- 
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pation. 

If those who profess to support the 
principle of public regulation do so 
wholeheartedly, I have difficulty un- 
derstanding why they object to fed- 
eral participation of the type I have 
just outlined. The standards proposed 
for the basic federal statute are not 
severe; the federal government would 
participate in the costs; the states 
would have full administrative re- 
sponsibility under those standards; 
and the federal government would 
step in only where some difficulty 
arose in a state. If public regulation 
is really needed and the states are 
competent to do the job, what is the 
logical or factual objection to such a 
proposal? 

My conclusion is that the position 
of those who profess adherence to 
public regulation and mean state reg- 
ulation without federal participation 
is explained by one or more of the 
following: 1) They give lip service 
only and seek state regulation as an 
avenue of escape; 2) They are con- 
fronted with philosophical and psy- 
chological barriers in thinking of 
federal regulation which prevents 
their recognition of the national re- 
sponsibility involved; 3) They are re- 
vealing their own lack of confidence 
in competence of the states to do the 
job, because in a competent state the 
only federal participation after ap- 
proval of the state statute would be 
financial; or 4) They lack faith in 
our own democratic system of repre- 
sentative government wherein the 
legislative arm expresses the will of 
the people and serves as a check to 
prevent excessively restrictive admin- 
istration of regulatory or other laws 
by the executive branch. 


Your Shade Trees 
(From page 28) 


ternation of food plants, one species 
migrating back and forth from such 
dissimilar hosts as birch and witch- 
hazel and producing upon each a 
characteristic deformity. Some of the 
gall midges also have an alternation 
of generation where the maggot or 
larva produces an indefinite series of 
maggots, and flies eventually appear 
as though there had been no such 
extraordinary departure from the 
general life cycle. 

Fortunately, insect galls have not 
been a great problem up to the pres- 
ent time. This is due chiefly to natu- 
ral checks, such as _ unfavorable 
weather conditions, or suitable plant 
hosts within short distances of the 


activities of the fragile insects. Be- 
sides, there are also insect parasites 
which attack and kill many of the 
gall midges, wasps and aphids. Some 
birds eat insect galls, like the oak 
pill gall. We must never forget that 
birds are one of man’s most useful 
friends. In fact our birds play a 
larger part in the control of destruc- 
tive insects than man has _ usually 
given them credit for. Also, some 
animals, wild as well as domestic, 
feed upon the larvae of gall insects. 

In cases where insect galls have 
become an economic or pestiferous 
menace it is necessary to study the 
life cycle of each species and deter- 
mine the most vulnerable point of 
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attack by means of a well timed 
spray program. The spruce gall 
aphid is controlled, for instance, by a 
miscible oil spray applied early in 
the Spring, followed later when the 
young are crawling, with a contact 
spray, such as nicotine sulphate. Con- 
tact sprays you will recall are those 
which must hit the insect to be effec- 
tive. 

Trapping the larvae in the galls 
with a thick spray solution of mo- 
lasses and nicotine sulphate has been 
tried with only partial success. How- 
ever, this is a messy job which clogs 
up your sprayer and is not recom- 
mended for the average tree owner. 


Parks or Dumps? 
(From page 11) 


dalism and thoughtlessness add up in 
dollars and cents—your money and 
mine. And this does not take into 
account danger to life and limb from 
fire, broken glass and careless shoot- 
ing, or the distasteful experience of 
arriving after someone else has fil- 
thied up a place or has defaced some 
of the conveniences. Or, even worse, 
has permanently injured a_ natural 
phenomenon. 

I personally have noted many in- 
stances of thoughtlessness and lack 
of consideration that amount to un- 
conscious vandalism. At Casa Grande 
National Monument in Arizona a 
teen-age boy and his mother were 
going through a four-story prehistoric 
mud structure when the boy suddenly 
tried to climb over one of the walls. 
A sizable chunk of the wall promptly 
fell off. 

At Zion National Park in Utah a 
group of teen-age girls so ruined the 
plumbing and otherwise messed up a 
comfort station that the entire build- 
ing had to be closed, thus greatly 
reducing the facilities available, and 
making campers walk to a more dis- 
tant facility. 

At El Morro National Monument in 
New Mexico a party of amateur pho- 
tographers lagged behind Superin- 
tendent Irving McNeil, Jr., in his 
guided tour. The spokesman for the 
group claimed to be a frequent visitor 
to this Monument and assured Super- 
intendent McNeil that his party 
would be very careful. 

When Mr. McNeil conducted his 
next tour, he discovered that several 
branches had been cut off one of the 
cactus plants. Apparently they were 
in the way when one of the party 
had tried to photograph the inscrip- 
tion above it. 

The ranger at Bandelier National 
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Allis-Chalmers Model D, owned ‘oleate by the Oregon ‘Dept. of Forestry and the 
Coos County Forest Protective Assn., maintaining access road to fire lookout tower. 
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ther . . . keep it working the 
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Monument in New Mexico explained 
to a group of us that a glass had to 
be placed over the only petroglyph 
to be found in the Monument. Why? 
Because ever-eager souvenir hunters 
have picked off a good portion of it 
with their itching fingers. 

So much of this vandalism and 
carelessness stems from thoughtless- 
ness and ignorance. People do not 
see the true significance of their ac- 
tions. They do not multiply their 
seemingly minor offenses by the mil- 
lions of visitors that enter the parks 
and forests each year. They fail 
to see that a removed potsherd, stalac- 
tite, piece of petroglyph or petrified 
wood, wildflower or pretty stone 
leaves the area poorer—and often 
uglier. 

When you enter a campground by 
a delightful sparkling mountain 
stream, you are full of anticipation 
at the prospect of enjoying the beau- 
tiful out of doors, still unspoiled by 
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man. What bitter disappointment 
when you find it strewn with fly-laden 
watermelon rinds, dirty papers and 
beer cans! Very likely this very 
thing has happened to you. 

People should be taught to leave 
a park or forest in as good condition 
as they found it—or better. If they 
would remember the few simple rules 
of outdoor good manners and good 
housekeeping, our parks and forests 
would be more enjoyable places for 
everyone. And future generations 
would inherit these natural treasures 
which are their due—beautiful and 
unimpaired. 

The key to the protection of our 
parks and forests is adequate appro- 
priations. The need for this cannot 
be stressed too much. But the people 
who visit these areas can help im- 
measurably by heeding the graphic 
forest fire slogan: “This Is God’s 
Country—Don’t Make It Look Like 
Hell!” 


Jokers Wild 
(From page 22) 


were his trout. He sent a jubilant 
telegram to his boss, an advertising 
executive who prides himself on be- 
ing an epicure, telling him that he 
had a dozen fine trout for him, and 
that he could plan on having a big 
dinner party the next night. 

The next evening, all hell broke 
loose. The cook called the attention 
of the advertising executive to the 
startling and undeniable fact that the 
fish were run-of-the-market mackerel. 
Horrified, the host confirmed the 
cook’s opinion. He seethed, fulminat- 
ed, snorted and swore violently and 
with eloquence. He was a man of 
action. 

His reputation as a host was at 
stake, so the executive phoned the 
chef of his favorite restaurant, told 
him that he had to have a dozen trout 
of two pounds or more weight, and 
that he had to have them within the 
hour. He groaned when told what it 
would cost. 

He was really steamed up when he 
called the joker. He knew that this 
young man had a proclivity for 
pranks, but this was the first time he 
had been on the receiving end of one 
of them. It would also be the last, 
he said over the telephone; he said it 
vehemently and with appropriate ad- 
jectives. The joker had no adequate 
defense; his stammered explanation 
was unconvincing and carried the un- 
mistakable evidence of personal guilt. 

The dinner was a success. The res- 
taurant trout were not too bad. For 


the next two or three days, the joke- 
smith was miserable. Down deep in 
his heart he knew who was responsi- 
ble. He thought of calling the com- 
petitor and he thought some of wait- 
ing in a dark alley with a blunt in- 
strument until the culprit passed. But, 
on reflection, he decided that a digni- 
fied course of silence and inaction 
would be infinitely wiser. 

Then the trout arrived. He chased 
his secretary from his private office, 
cautiously thawed the fish enough to 
remove the paper, almost convinced 
that he would find suckers or bull- 
heads. But, to his joy, the trout were 
intact, lovely in color, a picture for 
his tired eyes. He marched into the 
office of his superior and proudly 
exhibited the trout. He openly ad- 
mitted that another joker had taken 
his measure and beaten him hand- 
somely. He also uttered a vow, which 
he has kept, that never again would 
he indulge in the vice of practical 
jokes. The boss, at heart a tender 
character, beamed and forgave him. 

Jokers wild! They can destroy the 
peace that most of us have come to 
associate with hunting and fishing; 
they put a devilish and impossible 
strain on the companionship that con- 
stitutes the background of a real 
holiday. 

Personally, I'd rather invite a ty- 
phoid carrier or someone suffering 
from a slight case of the bubonic 
plague to my camp than I would a 
known joker. 
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Do You Want to Take a Walk? 


(From page 19) 


the tough in body and resolute in 
purpose, like Earl Shaffer. 

Nature furnishes many delightful 
sidelights to all trail visitors. In the 
early spring the flame azalea in the 
Smokies sets the forests ablaze with 
color. In May, Washington hiking 
clubs plan their trillium trips to the 
Blue Ridge. As Charlie Thomas, re- 
tired Washington postman and _ vet- 
eran of 50 years of hiking in the Vir- 
ginia mountains says, “There are just 
trillions of trilliums.” Wild straw- 
berry shortcake is standard dessert 
on Memorial Day trips to the Shan- 
andoah National Park. 

New England boasts some brilliant 
colors, too: the red of the bunch- 
berries, growing low on the side of 
the trail; the clusters of red berries 
on the mountain ash in the early fall; 
and the red of the sugar maples in 
October against the yellows of the 
birches and the dark green of the 
spruce. But for those who look hard, 
there is another red—the wild cran- 
berry, nestled in the rocks of the 


3000-foot peaks. It is sweeter and 
darker than the bog cranberry, and 
is delicious on cereal, in muffins or 
just as a sauce. 

The construction and maintenance 
of the long brown path represents 
years of hard work. Benton McKaye 
conceived the Appalachian Trail and 
first publicized the idea in an article 
entitled “An Appalachian Trail, a 
Project in Regional Planning,” which 
appeared in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects in 1921. 
He envisaged a footpath extending 
from Mt. Washington, New Hamp- 
shire, highest peak in the north, to 
Mt. Mitchell, North Carolina, high- 
est peak in the South. 

Parts of this master trail already 
existed. The Appalachian Mountain 
Club had built a network of them in 
the White Mountains. The Green 
Mountain Club had partially com- 
pleted the Long Trail in Vermont 
which was to extend from Canada to 
the Massachusetts line. The Palisades 
Interstate Park Trail Conference had 
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WANTED 


Insect and disease control forester by a well- 
established mid-Atlantic state forestry depart- 
ment. Must be a graduate major in forest in- 
sects and diseases and have a few years of 
practical field experience. In first letter please 
state school, experience and expected salary. 
Excellent opportunity. Write: Box 552, 
The American Forestry Association, 919 17th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 








CANOE TRIPS 


Seek solitude and adventure in the Quetico-Superior 
wilderness. Canoe, complete camping equipment and 
excellent food supplies only $4.35 to $5.00 per person 
per day. Cinvas and Grumman aluminum canoes. For 
colored booklet and map, write to: Bill Rom, Manager, 
CANOE COUNTRY OUTFITTERS, Box 717 Ww, Ely, 
Minnesota. 











NEW CROP VERMONT (crade marked) 
MAPLE SYRUP 


POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN U. 8. 
GALLON CAN $7.50 
HALF-GALLON 4.00 
QUART CAN 2.25 
Send your Order & Cheque to: 

F. T. PORTER & SON, West Burke, Vt. 








just been organized to develop trails 
in the Harriman and Bear Mountain 
sections of Palisades Park. 

McKaye’s proposal aroused en- 
thusiasm among the clubs of the 
Northeast, and representatives met in 
Washington in 1922 to organize the 
Appalachian Trail Conference, elect 
officers, and discuss ways and means. 
But the ways and means lacked push. 
After two meetings the idea degen- 
erated into a fireside philosophy. 

At the third meeting, held in Wash- 
ington in 1926, Judge Arthur Per- 
kins of Hartford, Connecticut, mat- 
ter-of-factly stated, “All we want is 
1000 miles of trail. If we get 1000 
people to build a mile apiece, the 
work will be done.” They made him 
chairman of the conference! 

Rather shaken, he returned to New 
Haven in time for his usual Monday 
luncheon with two young lawyers. 
“I’ve just got myself into something, 
and I’m counting on you to help me,” 
he told Henry Buck and Myron 
Avery, who later became chairman 
of the Conference. Judge Perkins got 
help. Among them they instigated 
the building of a trail across Mass- 
achusetts and helped route the trail 
in the Delaware Water Gap area. 

Myron Avery transferred to Wash- 
ington within a year and set about 
forming a local club to support the 
work of the Conference in the Blue 
Ridge. The Potomac Appalachian 
Trail Club, as the local club was 
called, made tremendous contribu- 
tions to the trail. It laid out 180 
miles of trail from the Susquehanna 
River in Pennsylvania to Rockfish 
Gap near Waynesboro, Virginia, and 
was the first trail-making club south 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The first official work trip of the 
club was a nightmare. Three mem- 
bers—Myron Avery, Harold Ander- 
son, and Frank Schairer— partici- 
pated. With the exception of Myron, 
who had learned from previous work 
in the Maine woods, the men came 
equipped only with Boy Scout axes. 
From Harpers Ferry they started up 
Chimney Rocks through a tangle of 
poisonivy and small saplings. The 
Boy Scout axes became dull after 
chopping through 20 feet of small 
growth, and by the time they came to 
the top of the rocks they were using 
them like saws. 

They had brought only one can- 
teen of water. Though it was early 
winter, the unusual exercise made 
them hot and thirsty. Myron, how- 
ever, had a can of apricots and the 
men rationed the syrup drop by drop. 
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POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—Appraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 
Maine to Central America; machine planted 
2,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 



















SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for A 
Sree literature and instructions. 








The FORESTER’S WORKHORSE 
HALE Type FZZ Centrifugal. Portable— 
ng — Dependable. Pumps 60 GPM at 


For Full Information Write: 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 





CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
Follow These Rules: 

1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold—then pinch 
it to make sure. 

2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, pipe ashes. 
Use an ash tray! 

3. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown 
again. 

4. Ask about the law before burning grass, 
brush, fence rows, or trash. 
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It was a sad but wiser trail crew that 
returned to Washington. 

On their next trip they carried 
pruning shears and carefully avoided 
touching the wild quartzite grind- 
stones with their axes. They have 
since developed their own specialized 
clipper for branches up to two inches 
in diameter and have made use of 
double-bladed weeders for summer 
growth, 

Every week end those early mem- 
bers of the club worked on the trail. 
and by the end of the first winter 15 
people were participating. They had 
one major objective: to complete 
the trail between Harpers Ferry and 
Bluemont in time for the Red Tri- 
angle Club of Washington to use it 
on their annual spring trip to the 
mountains. They finished the trail, 
but they had to pay a couple of 
mountaineer youngsters 50 cents to 
help hack through the last one and a 
half miles. So far as anyone can re- 
member, this is the only paid labor 
used in constructing the Blue Ridge 
section of trail. 


Mountain people have a reputation 
for not taking to “furriners,” but 
Frank Schairer managed to establish 
a good working relationship with the 
Blue Ridge natives. The mountain- 
eers kept a sharp eye on the queer 
folk from the city who came up there 
to hike, just to make sure they didn’t 
get too near a “corn likker” still. 
Once some club members hiking in 
the Hazel Hollow area wandered too 
close to one. The mountaineers set 
the woods afire, and the hikers left in 
a hurry. Yet the trail progressed, 
and within two years the club had 
completed 60 miles. 

About this time a hiker came into 
Washington complaining, “Where’s 
that trail you've been talking about? 
I couldn’t find it.” Sure enough, the 
trail they had worked so hard to cut 
was overgrown again. It was obvious 
they needed people to be responsible 
for keeping it clear, and over them a 
supervisor of trails to coordinate the 
work. 

Frank Schairer was appointed to 
the job—a logical choice because of 
his ability to get along with people. 
But Frank has a different version of 
the appointment. He had been treas- 
urer of the club since it was formed 
November 22, 1927, and it wasn’t un- 
til two years later that an auditing 
committee caught up with his ac- 
counting system. Their report: “All 
monies accounted for, but the treasur- 
er has no books.” Frank had been 
using little slips of paper which read 
“Charlie Williams paid me $1” and 
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PACIFIC PUMPERS 


AMERICA'S NO. 1 PORTABLE FIRE-FIGHTERS 


The sure-start- 


est of the fa- 
mous Pacific 
Pumpers and already an 
outstanding success in both 
private and public forest 
use, is light enough to be 
carried by hand to source ol 
water, booster tank location, 
or fire area. It delivers 22 
g-p-m. at 50 psi. or 14 
g-p-m. at 300 p.s.i., throws a 
high pressure fog for smoth- 
ering tactics. Self-priming, 
positive displacement rotary 
pump, driven by 4-cycle air- 
cooled engine, gives you 
power and portability that mean real 
fire protection over a wide area. 












Write for data on complete line of 
Pacific Pumpers, hose, accessories. 
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Financial Statement 


The American Forestry Association 











BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Cash : $ 38,943.20 Accounts Payable , $ 5,609.93 
Accounts Receivable : 6,116.66 Notes Payable 15,000.00 
Inventories . 13,008.41 Due Endowment Fund- Advances 16,594.33 
Furniture and Fixtures______ 3,814.24 Deferred Income _. 57,821.72 
Other Assets . 1,252.32 Surplus 196,469.13 
Endowment Fund Assets 228,360.28 
Total $291,495.11 Total $291,495.11 
| INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1951 
EXPENSES INCOME 
General Administration $ 49,346.67 Membership Dues $122,702.67 
American Forests ne ‘ 63,035.71 Advertising 26,814.86 
Forester’s Office s 6,075.44 Sales of Publications 8,088.66 
| Membership 45,541.49 Endowment Fund Income 8,026.85 
Total Expenses 169,399.31 
Excess of Income Over Expenses 1,633.73 
Total _ $165,633.04 Total $165,633.04 
PROJECTS 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1951 
Expenses $ 89,666.88 Income (Donations) $ 99,855.89 
Excess of Income Over Expenses 10,189.01 
Total $ 99,855.89 Total $ 99,855.89 








In our opinion the above condensed Balance Sheet and Income and Expense Account, 
fairly present, respectively, the financial condition of The American Forestry Association at 


December 31, 1951, and the results of its operations for the year ended on that date. 
SNYDER FARR AND COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants 






















Champion Portable Fire Pumps 


44 BAD 


Model 
No. 1/2AE 


Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn, Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 
Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 

W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 

Champion Fire Apparatus 











THE LOWTHER 


TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
are properly planted for maximum 
survival in any soil because they have 
been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 


cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
* 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 
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“I spent $3 for paint.” He says that’s 
when they got an efficient girl for 
treasurer and created the supervisor 
of trails job for him. 


As supervisor of trails Frank bribed 
trail clubbers to clear an uninterest- 
ing scrub oak section by combining 
business with a cabin party at Pine 
Grove Furnace in Pennsylvania. He 
offered beer, cider, doughnuts and a 
square dance on Saturday night— 
Dutch treat, he adds — and a scenic 
hike Sunday afternoon in exchange 
for four hours of hard work Sunday 
morning. 

He got lots of takers, and the trip 
paid off so well he ran a second and 
a third. The trail was cleared, but 
they held one more party, just be- 
cause it was so darned much fun. 

The PATC is daddy of many clubs. 
It encouraged people in Baltimore 
and Hagerstown, Maryland, to form 
their own groups. It gave the Lynch- 
burg and Roanoke, Virginia, hikers 
help in starting their clubs. Today it 
is keeping a protective wing over the 
Charlottesville, Virginia, group of hik- 





TREAT WOOD RIGHT — Now 
available for showings to groups 
interested in curbing costly decay 
of the wood they use around farm 
or dwelling is this 20-minute tech- 
nicolor how-to-do movie which had 
its premiere March 10 in Chicago. 
Write the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. 





ers aiming to form a club soon, with 
a section of trail to maintain near 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. These clubs 
never suffered quite the same grow- 
ing pains as the PATC because they 
could benefit by the Washington 
club’s experience. 

Hiking clubs, outdoor clubs, Boy 
Scouts, the U. S. Forest Service, Na- 
tional Park Service, state forestry or- 
ganizations and individuals have do- 
nated generously of time, money and 
labor in building and maintaining 
the trail. Their efforts have been re- 
warded. Last June trail crews on the 
George Washington National Forest 
in Virginia relocated the last nine and 
one-fourth miles of trail which had 
been destroyed with the building of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

Today Earl Shaffer could cover the 
mountains from Georgia to Maine on 
a through trail. Winding through 


dense woods, over windswept moun- 
tains, descending into wide river val- 
leys, past lakes and streams, the trail 
beckons to all who love the out-of- 
doors. 
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“AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE JOB” 


MANAGING 
SMALL 
WOODLANDS 


BY 
A. Koro.err 


with the collaboration of 


J. A. FirzwaTer 


Here is a practical, simply 
written handbook for the 
profitable use of forest land. 
If you own, manage, or plan 
to acquire forest property you 
should have a copy of MAN- 
AGING SMALL WOOD- 
LANDS — the guidebook to 
woodland improvement and 
harvesting. Learn how to 
make your woodland pay cash 


dividends. 


A. Koroleff, Director of 
Woodlands Research, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, and J. A. Fitz- 
water, formerly chief of the 
division of state forestry, U. S. 
Forest Service, have spent 
many years in woodland man- 
agement work. They are 
recognized authorities in this 


field. 


PRICE $1.00 


1 to 24 copies $1.00 ea. 
25 to 49 copies 80 ea. 
50 to 99 copies 75 ea. 

100 copies 67 ea. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Tree Friends 


(From page 36) 


the natives tried to build through it. 
Today a paved road circles it. I drive 
by often and as I watch a pheasant 
slip noiselessly into the dense cool fo- 
liage, I think of the horses and hu- 
man beings which were mired in it 
long ago. 

The sycamores on the hillside by 
our home frightened me. Their long 
white splotched arms seemed reach- 
ing out to grab me. The willows, of 
course, were continually weeping. 
There was, however, a low bushy 
kind on the edge of the swamp which 
gave us bright red whips in early 
spring. These we could gird round 
and round with knives, then pull off 
strips of bark making peppermint- 
candy-looking whips. Father could 
make wonderful whistles out of wil- 
low twigs. He could make them, too. 
from the slippery “ellum.” While he 
whittled at these we stood by ener- 
getically chewing the bark. 

Of course, there were other trees. 
We found big oaks and American 
elms everywhere. The sassafras in 
early spring gave us tea to “cleanse 
our blood.” The honey locust behind 
its thorns gave us the blossoms which 
perfumed the countryside. Grandma 
must have one for her “dooryard.” 


The nut trees — walnuts, butternut. 
hickory — gave us excuses for pic- 


nics at gathering time in October. 
The nuts themselves brought us a 
little money. 

Today most of the individual trees 
I knew are gone. In their stead are 
cherry trees. peach trees, apple trees 
—acres of them. Beautiful they are. 
too, but not in the sturdy comfortable 
fashion the natives were. Even the 
friendlv strays along the roadside are 
gone. New roads, you know, must be 
straight and wide and paved. 

As the years passed I became ac- 
quainted with foreign trees. There 
was the day I| beheld the Torrey pines 
hanging on for dear life to the rocks 
on the Pacific near San Diego. There 
was the afternoon I came all unex- 
pectedly upon the avenue of deodars 
out Altadena way. I did not then 
even know what kind of trees they 
were. I only knew they were great 
shaggy giants leading me toward a 
new experience. The monkey tree. 
too, down in Alabama amazed me. 
It was different. I see it now hanging 
in the picture gallery of my mind. Its 
branches were just great snakes twist- 
ing and turning among each other. 


Perhaps, though, the most unfor- 
gettable tree in my life was—a dead 
one. It lay there, just a stone trunk 
somewhere out of Rapid City, South 
Dakota. Our guide assured us it was 
a ginkgo and must be several million 
years old. Such trees were native to- 
day only in the Orient. Where did 
this one come from? Maybe it had 
floated across the Pacific at the time 
of the great flood. Maybe it had once 
grown right here and been buried by 
some cataclysmic upheaval. | thought 
of the petrified creatures I had seen 
in the museum in Pompeii. I have 
been thinking about it for 15 years. 
It is leading me on to the story of the 
earth. 


Perhaps if I had been reared on 


the treeless plains, I should have 


found something as meaningful as the 
trees of my youth, but I doubt it. 
Certainly my interests today would 
have been different. 


* May be easily 
moved from one 
location to another 
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CRUISING SCALE 






Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape $3.00 EACH 
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Complete price list on 
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PORTABLE WOOD 


Smaller trees, limbs, 
branches, etc., in- 
stead of being wast- 
ed, can now be con- 
verted into usable 
chips at the logging 
site, and brought to 
the user. An engi- 
1 ED neered compact unit, 

the MURCO Port- 
able Wood Chipper 
is a new application 
of MURCO Chippers 
that have been used 
successfully for many 
years in paper mills 
all over the country 
to produce pulp wood chips. 


Capacity varies from 15 to 20 cords per 
hour, depending on the size of wood. Fur- 
nished either skid mounted, as illustrated, 
or trailer mounted. We will gladly send 
you complete information on request. 
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REDWOOD TREES for any U.S. Climate 


EIGHT Calif. Coast Redwoods in S.C. a century old— 
NINE Sierra Redwoods in Pa. up to 97 years—many 
thousand in Europe, Britain, Australia, Africa, up to 
100 years—BOTH in many U.S. states—Dawn Redwood 
grows in Alaska. Our Redwoods have 99% survival to 
date, many lands. Six booklets on Redwoods, prices 
trees, seeds—$1.00 ppd. OR small folder FREE. 


RARE PLANT CLUB, Box 397AF Kentfield, Calif. 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 
SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 594, Johnstown, Pa. 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in ovr own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








TREE SEEDS FOR HOME 
PLANTING 


Write for Prices 
YOU CAN BUY AN OUNCE OF 
EACH OF YOUR FAVORITE SPECIES 
WOODSEED - SALEM, OREGON 
P. O. Box 647 








SEEDS 
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E. C. MORAN 
Stanford, Montana 














American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Black Hill Spruce, ete. Prices 
reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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Tree Grower's Guide— 
by America’s largest 
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Your Woodlands 


(From page 13) 


advising him with regard to silvicul- 
tural operations in immature stands. 

As this program has developed 
since the New York Forest Practice 
Act became a law early in 1946, we 
have found that the forest practice 
standards, which are necessarily of a 
general nature, are considerably less 
important than the individual diag- 
nosis of the forester with respect to 
a particular forest area: Has the 
woodland been “high graded” till 
there’s nothing much left but culls? 
Has it been grazed till it looks like 
a park? What does the owner want 
to do—cut sawtimber, or operate a 
sugar bush? If it’s a pine lot, are 
there merchantable trees cankered by 
blister rust that need to be salvaged? 

These are practical questions of 
forest husbandry that have to be dealt 
with right at the start, before getting 
into the more technical aspects of 
management. such as diameter-class 
representation, percent of volume to 
be removed, and growth-rate. In 
some of these “beaten up” woodlands, 
about all the forester can do is tell 
the owner to “get rid of the beech 
and keep the cows out for the next 
50 years.” 

This is forest management in the 
rough, and bears little resemblance 
to the working plans for those beau- 
tiful “normal” forests, fully stocked 
with desirable species, with age 
class marching after age class, that 
the forester learned about in his un- 
dergraduate days. 

Of course, not all the woodlands 
in New York are rundown, by any 
means. Some of them — on good 
sites, where the land has been in one 
family for two or three generations, 
with little or no history of grazing, 
and where cutting has been conserva- 
tive — are among the best that can 
be found anywhere. Others, which 
were clearcut 75 years ago and left 
alone, have produced splendid even- 
aged stands containing a large pro- 
portion of light-demanding species 
such as white ash, black cherry and 
tuliptree. 

As a matter of policy we have ex- 
tended our technical services beyond 
the minimum required by the statute. 
We not only mark the trees, but fur- 
nish an estimate of the merchantable 
timber; we prepare a simple manage- 
ment plan and where there seems 
need for it, a sketch map showing the 
forest types and stand conditions. 


(Turn to page 58) 
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THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Presents its Report on 


The 


Progress of Forestry 
1945 to 1950 


Across America an excit- 
ing drama in forestry con- 
servation has taken place 
since 1945. To find out what 
has actually happened, The 
Association has assembled 
facts and figures from many 
sources. ‘These are now avail- 
able in a report of 90 pages. 


The survey was made to 
determine the trends of 
events since World War II 
and to point out the strong 
and weak points in the whole 
forestry conservation move- 
ment. It was also designed to 
trace the developments in 
line with the 30-point Pro- 
gram for American Forestry 
previously adopted by vote 
of the membership. 


The tremendous task of 
fact-gathering was carried 
out by a committee of gov- 
ernment, state and private 
experts. It represents the 
work of scores of individuals, 
federal and state agencies 
and private organizations, all 
of whom contributed their 
time and services to bring 
under one cover, a docu- 
mented record of forestry 
progress in one of the most 
critical periods in the for- 
estry conservation movement 
in the United States. 


Price $3.00 
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most groups to expect them to willingly 
give up the advantages generously bestowed 
upon them by Congress. Regardless of the 
national forest interest, however, genuine 
miners cannot look with favor upon the 
passing of public land into ownership by 
non-miners. Since it is sympathy for real 
miners which prevents easy defeat of false 
claims, the help of the miners might be 
sought more often. 

I recall an application for patent on the 
Boulder District of the Roosevelt National 
Forest a few years ago. Fortunately, local 
hard-rock men were willing to appear at a 
hearing and state that nowhere near $500 
worth of development work had been done 
and no showing of gold appeared “sufficient 
to justify a prudent man.” The claimant’s 
lawyer proved to be an exceptional indi- 
vidual, fair-minded and with a sense of 
humor. Surveying with a twinkle in his 
eye the three or four Forest Service uni- 
forms present, he exclaimed, “With so 
many men in Lincoln green, I’m afraid we 
can’t do much.” He further stated he 
would not have taken the case had he real- 
ized all the circumstances and advised his 
client to withdraw. 

This case is not cited to show that the 
present system is satisfactory. On the con- 
trary, claims are so numerous such a pro- 
cedure would take all the Forest officers’ 
time on some districts. It is extremely un- 
businesslike to subject national forest ad- 
ministration te this unnecessary burden. A 
system of leasing or special use permits 
would seem to take care of the needs of 
legitimate mining development. 

Curiosity leads to the question why the 
miner was allowed to help himself to every- 
thing, including title to the land, in the 
first place, when similar privileges were 
denied the stockman and lumberman. An 
interesting answer is suggested by Walter 
P. Webb in The Great Plains. To the 
Easterners who predominated in Congress 
in 1872, mining was so new and strange 
that they were willing to take the word of 
presumed experts as to what was needed. 
But, having seen cows in pastures all their 
lives, they were not willing to let anyone 
convince them that conditions were differ- 
ent in the range country. But that is an- 
other whole chapter in the history of our 
public lands. 


From James V. Bennett, director of 
the Bureau of Prisons for the United 
States Department of Justice comes 
this welcome letter 


Miss Dorothy L. Walker was kind 
enough to send me a copy of the March 
1952 edition of American Forests contain- 
ing her article, A Straight Path Through 
the Forest, which concerns our camp for 
juveniles at Natural Bridge, Virginia. I 
think so well of the article that we are 
placing our order for 1000 reprints for dis- 
tribution to those who request information 
about the camp or about our procedures 
in handling juveniles. 

In passing, I don’t want to overlook the 
opportunity to congratulate you on the fine 
quality of your publication. I hope to see 
more of it from time to time. As you per- 
haps know, we operate a number of prison 
camps for adults, including one in the 
Monongahela National Forest in West Vir- 
ginia, and another in the Coronado Nation- 
all Forest in Arizona. Also in recent years, 
we have undertaken extensive soil conser- 


vation programs on all of our prison reser- 
vations. Several of those programs, par- 
ticularly those at McNeil Island, Washing- 
ton and Texarkana, Texas, involve improve- 
ment of timber stands and the development 
of good forestry practices. 


* * * 


Gary MacEoin, editor of La Haci- 
enda, has written to ask permission 
to reprint in Spanish and Portuguese 
the article, Mexico Unlocks its Tim- 
ber Riches, from our October 195] 
issue. We had no reason to refuse, 
especially since he adds: 

American Forests is carefully read by 
several of us here each month. We believe 
you are doing an excellent job in an im- 
portant field. 

The editors of American Forests 
may not yet be ready to contest 
Humphrey Bogart for the 1952 mov- 
ieland “Oscar,” but at least Producer 
Cecil B. DeMille of Paramount Stu- 
dios knows we exist. His secretary, 
Gladys Rosson, wrote recently: 

In the March 1952 issue of your maga- 
zine there is an article by Henry F. Unger 
entitled He Makes People Sit on Cactus 
which describes the handicraft of Mr. Herb 
Wood. Mr. DeMille would appreciate it if 
you could give him the correct address of 
Mr. Wood. 

Could be he wants to have some 
cactus furniture made. 
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20 Million 


TREES a year! 


Yes, every year we start at least 
that many more trees on the way 
to hardy, successful tree-hood: 


. Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree plantings; Transplants for 
Conservationists, Timber-operators, 

, Farmers and other owners of idle 

i land. 


All our trees are carefully, scientifi- 
cally nursery-grown. Result: strong, 
sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 
transplants—the kind that live and 
grow for maximum profits. 


MUSSER TREES are 





Write fer special Christmas Tree 
Growers’ Guide, and complete Whole- 
sale Planting Stock List; or tell us 
your requirements. 





INDIANA, PA. 


Box 27-E 
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No. 127 PARAGON SAW. This 
curved blade, draw cut pruning saw 
is ideal for all-around pruning. Best 
quality saw steel. Easy grip handle. 





TREE SURGERY 
SUPPLIES 
TRADEPMARK ) BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


Reed 3019 E. Grand Bivd. 
CO NO Detroit (2), Mich. 















Write now for details and 
complete catalog No. 32. 











Damage by ice and wind often can be avoided, 
or the effects lessened, by use of correctly de- 
signed pruning tools, bracing materials, and tree 
wound dressing. 





BARTLETT SAWS 


No. 124B—24” Special Util- 
ity Saw combines for the first 
time: Quick cutting, Smooth 
cutting. Easy operation. Now 
available. 


PROPER PRUNING WILL PROTECT YOUR TREES 


G U AR OD 
AGAINST 
DECAY by 
dressing wounds 
with Bartlett 
Black Asphalt 
Tree Paint. Easily 
applied with ordi- 
mary paint brush. Lisitiamcisaag 


Will not freeze. . DETROIT MICH. 








Bartlett Professional Hand Pruner 





This Drop Forged Tool Steel nine inch Hand 
Pruner has a crucible steel blade and hardened 
hook. Unsurpassed. Ask for catalog showing a 
complete line of pruning tools, shears, saws, 
scrapers, etc. 














New Additions to The American Forestry Association's 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





CONNECTICUT: Norman DeF. Douglass. 
ILLINOIS: James G. Shakman. 


ALABAMA: R. A. Carter, Wanda Har- 
ris, Mrs. James V. Kidd, Mrs. Lewis M. 
Lowe, John L. McCarver, G. D. Reid, Mrs. 
Eva Comer Ryding. 


ARIZONA: J. A. Beaman, Egan W. 
Jones, William H. Merkel, Southwest Lum- 
ber Mills, Inc., of McNary, Dudy Thomas. 


ARKANSAS: H. C. Cabe, Mrs. Juanita 
Campbell, Industrial Machinery of Der- 
mott, J. A. Patterson, Homer T. Rogers, 
Sol S. Steinberg, Robert E. Wolf. 


CALIFORNIA: Dr. R. C. Ashley, Acme 
Pattern Works, Joe Barreres, Dr. Mary F. 
Bigler, Mrs. Eileen Botts, Mrs. I. Bran- 
chini, Dr. George L. Browning, Gordon D. 
Brawith, Boggess & Rosenbrock, Fred W. 
Beck, Dr. Claude E. Babcock, Dr. Silvia 
Challoner, Richard L. Custer, Mrs. Charis 
Crockett, George E. Cordrey, James V. 
Campbell, Dr. Ralph C. Cloninger, Mr. & 
Mrs. Classius M. Davis, George J. Derbes, 
Carl Downs, Alfred H. Dana, Douglas D. 
Dickson, Dr. Charles H. DeVaul, Deats 
Sash & Door Co., Edna Ellis, Dr. H. F. 
Ermshar, Dr. John P. Fraleigh, F. W. 
Glatt, Avis D. Gibson, Dr. John O. Gibbs, 
Henry L. Gardner, Dr. Harry Goldblatt, 
Lorraine Hartshorne, Bill Harris, Pfe. 
Robert Hill, Dr. Herbert Herzon, Howard 
J. Jones, Dawn Klawiter, Dr. J. M. Ko- 
lisch, Mrs. Eunice Kiehl, Norma Kane, 
George N. Keystone, Dr. Ector Le Duc, 
Mr. & Mrs. I. N. Lawson, Dr. Gus Ledfors, 
Dr. Calvin A. Luer, K. N. Langheine, Ger- 
trude E. Mallette, Arch J. Mease, John L. 
Magden, Elton L. Morel, S. J. Medvetz, 
Floyd H. Nourse, Lewis E. Nolan, Oki 
Nurseries, Dr. Gilbert Owens, Alice P. 
Pasetta, Bernard G. Purves, Walter E. 
Paton, Dr. Victor Parkin, Barbara Reinero, 
Lt. Col. George H. Rogers, Dr. J. Arthur 
Reed, Dr. Edward S. Ruth, Dr. Chester L. 
Roberts, Forrest H. Ramsdell, William G. 
Sowell, Lillian E. Stabler, John J. Strit- 
zel, Robert H. Smith, Gordon Allan Samuel- 
son, B. Floyd Scott, John Stark Sowers, 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Mrs. Amelia E. Smith, Mrs. Bertha J. 
Steel, Dr. W. T. Soldmann, Jr., N. B. 
Swett, Mrs. George W. Shepard, Dr. L. J. 
Stuppy, Sydney F. Thomas, Venetian Blind 
Products Company of Berkeley, Louis J. 
Weidner, Sr., Dr. James R. Wood, Mrs. 
Inez Winterberg, Mrs. Myra Winans, Her- 
man F, Zittel, Dr. Richard A. Zak. 


ILLINOIS: Taft Baker, Mrs. L. W. 
Brewbaker, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Busch, Cpl. 
C. Charles Bench, Mrs. Alicia McKeown 
Byrne, Dr. Francis E. Brennecke, Dr. John 
L. Cutler, Dr. Cornelius Colangelo, Harold 
C. Davidson, Dr. Clifford L. Dougherty, 
Harold M. Elliott, Dorothy E. Femsholt, 
Peter R. Furno, Mrs. C. W. Finnerud, Dr. 
J. R. Holbert, Dr. B. H. Hiekevitch, Herzl 
Junior College of Chicago, Dr. Carl T. 
Johnson, Bernard Joseph, Dr. L. J. Jurek, 
Mr. & Mrs. Edward J. Kunze, Edward J. 
Koza, Dr. John LeBlanc, John Lemker, 
Jr., R. C. Monroe, Joseph A. McConnell, 
Jr., Lee S. Mudd, Kendall A. Mertz, Cyrus 
E. Phillips, Proviso Township High School 
of Maywood, Dr. W. V. Roberson, Frank- 
lin J. Reiss, Jackson P. Rinn, John Reno, 
Harry A. Sweet, Dr. Norman R. Shippey, 
John I. Shaw, Mrs. Charles W. Schonne, 
Gail Schaum, Mrs. John Sarneke, C. A. 
Thompson, Clay Timon, W. G. Van Etten, 
Dr. Frederick C. Von Brauchitsch, Dr. K. 
L. Vehe, Dr. Leonard M. Wagner, Dr. 
Virgil Wippern. 


INDIANA: A. R. Bechtel, Jacqueline 
Beall, Roland E. Baker, Hale Burgess, 
Jeannette I. Frazeur, Albert P. Lofton, 
Harold J. Meyer, Irwin W. Millard, Grace 
Ritson, Dollie N. Stuck, Herbert W. 
Schmid, Mrs. Robert G. Statz, G. M. Wint- 
ringham, Dale M. Waterbury, Mrs. Lulu 
Mark Burk Wallace. 


IOWA: Mrs. A. E. Anderson, Harold 
Gunderson, Rachael C. Hall, John H. Hei- 
lig, Edith Humphrey, William C. Kettel, 
Dorothy Kincaid, Earl Mansur, J. N. Mar- 


MASSACHUSETTS: Donald B. Miller. 


WASHINGTON: Werher Mayr. 


tin; Bernard C. Mueller, Jr., Edgar G. 
Wahlstrom. 


KANSAS: Mrs. U. W. Austin, William 
R. H. Buckle, C. W. Blackburn, Mrs. Henry 
Blake, Mae Tilda Chappell, Mrs. Beth 
Cannady, Dr. Roy E. Carr, Mrs. Francis 
Feldman, Mrs. P. W. George, Charlie F. 
Hiett, Roy W. Henry, M. J. Ingram, Wen- 
dell V. Showalter, Mary B. Teagarden, 
Mrs. D. A. Vestal. 


KENTUCKY: Charles H. Abbott, Oren 
A. Beatty, John T. Bate, S. C. Duerr, Sr., 
John B. Floyd, III, Dr. Charles J. Far- 
rell, Dr. Joseph L. Goldstein, Alex Hum- 
phrey, Jr., Carol Halliday, Orcena F. Knep- 
per, M.D., Dr. Maurice Kaufmann, Dr. 
James T. McClellan, Dr. J. R. Ulferts, 
University of Kentucky at Lexington, Dr. 
C. B. Van Arsdall, Jr., John J. Wolfe, 


Eunice S. Greenwood Waters. 


LOUISIANA: Dr. William S. Kerlin, 
Dr. T. M. Oxford, Dr. Charles Prosser, 
Eleanor Courtney Terry. 


MAINE: Foxcroft Academy, Dr. Nelson 
B. Hall, Rev. Maurice W. Venno. 


MARYLAND: Lt. Comdr. Alice E. Ap- 
plegate, Mrs. Charles E. Bryan, Mrs. Mil- 
ton M. Brown, John M. Hofstetter, Charles 
W. Jones, H. J. MacAloney, Dr. Arthur 
C. Monninger, Gaylord K. Robertson, Dr. 
Stedman W. Smith. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Mrs. Wesley Ahl- 
gren, Mrs. Stephen B. Ames, Dr. Richard 
E. Alt, Mrs. Philip S. Bailey, L. C. Brugge- 
mann, Charles E. Bates, Frank L. Boyden, 
Robert A. Burns, Jr., Harry B. Braude, 
F. G. Bemis, Norman Bailey, Edith R. 
Bradley, Mary May Binney, Mrs. John A. 
Burnham, Sr., Elinor W. Bolte, Mrs. B. W. 
Baird, Martha J. Burke, Virginia K. Bren- 
ton, Mrs. Katherine H. Benedict, Lewis 
M. Cowardin, Dr. Joseph P. Cohen, Mrs. 
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National Roster of Members 


E. A. Codman, Edwin S. Cushman, Ruth 
H. Chipman, Mrs. Alma B. Carpenter, John 
P. Chase, Jr., Chi Ling Chen, Mary Louise 
Cada, Margaret M. Curran, Heyliger de- 
Windt, Lucien A. Duhamel, D. Francis & 
Nona M. Dougherty, Mrs. F. Forest David- 
son, Ethel Bradford Davis, James A. Dunn, 
Mrs. George A. Drew, Marjorie Ellms, 
Mabel L. Earle, Mrs. Eugene C. Eppinger, 
Mrs. Elmer A. Egan, Sally Flagg, Monte 
R. Flagg, Jr., Mrs. Mina French, Mary L. 
Fillebrown, Mrs. Ellen S. Field, Dorothy 
Gordon, Mrs. William W. Gallagher, Mrs. 
James E. Gregg, Helen C. Gilbert, Wil- 
liam Roger Greeley, Harry George Hig- 
bee, Mrs. Hildegard B. Hoss, Arthur G. 
Herman, Mrs. Richard G. Harwood, Laura 
H. Hudson, Mrs. Henry Hornblower, 
Chester D. Heywood, Robert L. Hardy, 
Elizabeth Quincy Huntington, Arvo O. 
Hakkinen, James G. Hinkle, Stevens Heck- 
scher, Dr. Eugene M. Holden, The Tron 
Rail of Beverly, George N. Jeppson, Mrs. 
Lucy L. Keyes, Virginia P. Kent, Mrs. 
Walter S. Little, Ralph Lawson, Margaret 
S. Locke, Russell B. Lowe, Jr., Marjorie 
MaclIntire, Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth A. Mun- 
son, Bob Mills, William E. Maier, Paul R. 
Mason, Jost J. Michelsen, Everett W. Mil- 
ler, Robert G. Morse, Mrs. George F. Mac- 
Williams, Mrs. E. Stuart Peck, A. H. 
Parker, Jr., William A. Parker, Kosta 
Peter, Jean B. Perkins, Mrs. Robert B. 
Pitcher, Mrs. Harvey C. Parke, David A. 
Rock, Mrs. Winfred Rhoades, Richard G. 
RuBino, Anne M. Rowe. Dr. Gerald J. 
Racine, Philip Ross, Dr. E. J. Richardson, 
Jr.. Mrs. Eugene T. Redmond, William 
Schwann, N. Morton Safford, Walter S. 
Stikeman, Satira T. Stetson, Fannie A. 
Smith, Mrs. William H. Sawyer, Mrs. 
Charles E. Smith, Andrew S. Seiler, Mrs. 
Leslie Soule, Mrs. Malcolm Strachan, 
Stephen W. Sabine, E. C. Storrow, Chan- 
ning C. Simmons, Donald Scott, Mrs. I 
Minot Shepard. David Tvler. Mrs. Clem- 
ent L. Thompson, Annie C. Trimble, Capt. 
William G. Thomas, Mrs. A. G. Thompson, 
Dr. Peter R. Valicenti, Mrs. J. B. Water- 
field, Mrs. Arthur G. Wadsworth, Mrs. 
Jeptha H. Wade, IT, Albert West, Dr. 
Roland E. Weller, Donald Warren. Mrs. 
John H. Williams, Walter M. Webb, D. 
Page Wheelwright, Robert R. West, Clem 
L. Yaeger, Robert A. Young. 


MICHIGAN: Dr. H. L. Burr, Mrs. 
George W. W. Barton, Mrs. Carlotta H. 
Best, Mrs. John Bradfield, Alton W. Bur- 
nett, Harry M. Binns, G. R. Connor, Cold- 
water Public Library, Dr. Allen Collins, 
Mr. John A. Dawson, Elizabeth De Blaay, 
Earl J. Drake, G. M. Ehlers, Kenneth A. 
Holmes, B. J. Habel, Mrs. B. E. Hutchin- 
son, Joseph R. Kristufek, William J. Lin- 
telmann, Mrs. D. J. Miller, Midwest Ply- 
wood Company, L. Bert Nummerdor, Viggo 
J. Thomsen, Amelia M. Wilkins, Randall 


Wagner. 


MINNESOTA: H. Alfred Albinson, 
Millard W. Axelrod, Edward S. Canton, 
James William Dalrymple, Jr., C. F. Daw- 
son, J. B. Faegre, W. E. Gorman, R. S. 
Gould, H. H. Grace, E. R. Gillis, C. Wal- 
lace Johnson, Ruth Kincaid, Anthony J. 
Kelly, T. L. O'Gara, Mrs. Bruce W. San- 
born, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, III, Andrew 
Wilson. 


MISSISSIPPI: Henry Bryant, J. F. 
Conner, Louis C. Gaerig, Jr., Mississippi 
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Forestry Commission, Taylor Machine 


Works. 


MISSOURI: Dr. W. A. Belsey, R. D. 
Brookes, Frank C. Daniels, Martin E. 
Gardner, Jr., John T. Gartrell, Mrs. Mabel 
C. Gorrell, L. J. Gier, Granville R. Gloor, 
Anthony L. Liebig, Edward J. Maxted, 
E. W. Meyer, Cordelia Mae Price, Dr. 
William C. Stude, Union High School of 
Union, P. O. Wickersham. 


MONTANA: Albert A. Kind, Roscoe 
L. Thomas. 


NEBRASKA: Fred J. Armbrust, Nor- 
bert Berens, Dr. Burton R. Bancroft, John 
A. Changstrom, Elo A. Daly, C. Emerson, 
Max W. Fleming, Oscar C. Hoddorf, M. 
P. Jensen, Mrs. Lucy Kellogg, Mrs. Paul 
Lessenhop, Marie Scholz, Dr. Robert W. 
Taylor, Roy Woods. 


NEVADA: George Beatty Fox, Dr. Leo 
D. Nannini, Mrs. E. Wolfersberger. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Rev. Richard O. 
Boner, Dr. Charles W. Copenhaven, Center 
Harbor Woman’s Club, Mrs. A. K. Hills, 
James S. Russell, Dr. W. R. Schillhammer, 
Mr. C. M. Wenigmann. 


NEW JERSEY: M. E. Anderson, Rus- 
sell E. Atkinson, James Anderson, Jr., Mrs. 
F. Bartels, Everett P. Balch, Mrs. R. F. 
Beard, Dr. A. Guy Campo, Nino D. Caridi, 
Ralph T. Corbett, John J. Daly, Walter M. 
Dunlap, Mrs. Dwight W. Edwards, Mrs. 
Curtis Franklin, A. N. Frederickson, Dr. 
& Mrs. I. F. Frost, Dr. A, A. Giffoniello, 
E. D. Hallett, Mrs. H. M. Hepworth, Mrs. 
Gladys B. Hunt, Dr. Albert J. Hagovsky, 
Mr. J. H. Harney, Darrel P. Hicks, John 
G. Ivan, R. N. Inglis, Mrs. Meredith E. 
Johnson, Oliver C. Jenkins, Mary Johnson, 
G. H. Johnson, Dr. Philip J. Kunderman, 
Mrs. Warren Kinney, Raymond L. Laugh- 
lin, George V. La Monte, Hugo Lohdrof, 
Hugh Mehorter, Fritz Maier, Eleanor R. 
Mitchell, Donald MacLaughlin, Mrs. Vin- 
cent A. Millitti, Victor H. Mueller, Jr., 
Ronald Ottesen, Fidelio H. Oliphant. Max- 
well A. Pollack, Ruth Pedrick, Dr. Charles 
G. Prather, Norman B. Pilling, H. R. 
Poland. John Smith Rodeman, Richard J. 
Rae, Albert Rosen, Oscar L. Sturgis, Mrs. 
Basil M. Stevens, Fred C. Strype, Dr. Eli 
Starr, William Schlegel, Albert Schilling, 
Dr. Byron G. Tuttle. E. L. Turnbaugh, John 
Trimmell. Walter Thomas, J. Ralph Van 
Duyne, Woodstown, Shade Tree Commis- 
sion, Arthur F. Woolsey, Charles E. White, 
Mrs. Donald F. Wallace, Martin W. Wag- 
ner, Edith M. Wood, John J. Zander, 
Sante L. Zanetti, John W. Zimmermann. 


NEW MEXICO: A. D. Brownfield, 
James H. Fields, Jack Grevey, E. W. Webb. 


NEW YORK: Joyce E. Anderson, 
Stephen J. Ayers, Walter L. Anderson, 
Mrs. Anne Antoniades, Clara Bloom, Mrs. 
Leon Bard, Mrs. Richard H. Brown, 
Michael D. Bliss, Mrs. Walter P. Bliss, 
Mrs. Frederic Godfrey Bird, Edward F. 
Cahoon, Robert P. Corbin, Arthur EF. 
Cheesman, Wilbur H. Crannell, Dr. Asa 
B. Clark, Jr.. William Cools, Robert B. 
Colgate, Dr. Herbert Dill, Ralph Diedricks, 
Rene F. Daubenbis, Mrs. Erma S. Dras- 
tal, Norman DePoe, George deGrasse, S. S. 
Duryee, Mrs. Boris M. Duchowny, Ethel 


J. Darling, Mrs. William O. Eisele, A. L. 
Eglinton, Norman Egel, M.D., Albert J. 
Ess, Mrs. Dorothea G. Freeman, Drs. 
James & Esther Fagan, Elwood K. Fris- 
bee, E. L. Foedish, R. K. Ferguson, Ed- 
ward H. Gilhouse, Walter Grabek, Carl 
J. Gunnill, Mrs. Helen M. Graham, Vernie 
L. Gilliland, Marjorie Gowie, Samuel B. 
Goldberg, Dr. Robert H. H. Goheen, Henry 
Homes, Mrs. Richard B. Hanley, Alton 
Heller, Henry M. Havemeyer, Eloise T. 
Hadlock, Sanford Hubbard, Daniel Hayes, 
Mrs. Georgena Humble, W. J. Hein, Mrs. 
Meta J. Hollenbeck, Cecil G. Hindle, Dr. 
Theodore Hangarter, Edith C. Humphreys, 
James S. Hickok, Mrs. Elsa Haas, Albert 
M. Johnson, Alice Joseph, Mrs. David D. 
Jacobus, A. L. Jeanne, Charles C. Koh- 
ling, Mrs. Anna Kelly, R. H. Kelsey, Helen 
Kupprat, Raymond L. Kane, Joseph L. 
Lukitsch, F. R. Long, Kathrin Lewis, 
Charles W. Lang, Frederick Lyttle, Donald 
A. Lischer, Lucio Lent, Peter A. Lanesse, 
Charles Lundholm, Dr. & Mrs. Robert A. 
Lehman, Dr. W. Langer, Mrs. Hedvig S. 
Maddaus, Mrs. Russel Morehouse, Annie 
M. McPhee, Marjorie A. Mather, Mrs. 
Willola B. Meaker, Mrs. Phip Moran, 
Henry L. Mills, E. F. McDonald, Mrs. 
M. C. Migel, Patricia Nutt, Dr. Anthony 
A. Nasif, Fred R. Olin, Dr. A. William 
Olson, Pfe. Louis D. Ohlrich, Earl B. 
Pettis, Walter L. Pearson, C. E. Pyne, 
Dr. Titus Podea, Dr. Howard A. Patter- 
son, K. L. Parker, Walter J. Quick, Jr., 
F. Bayard Rives, Allen H. Redding, 
Charles H. Rose, Harry Rogers, Jr., Dr. 
H. M. Rozendaal, Dr. Gomer Richards, 
Rose M. Reil, Daniel ie Reidy, George 
W. Roth, Herbert & Marjorie Rackow, Mrs. 
Milton C. Rose, Riegel Paper Corporation 
of New York City, George D. Seymour, 
Sr.. Conrad E. Schonberger, Ina Stone, 
Dr. Charles C. Shepard, A. B. Sniffen, 
Sven M. Sward, Lawrence S. Shank, Mrs. 
Walter W. Stokes, S. B. Severson, Lloyd 
G. Smith. Harry A. Schroeder, Pio L. 
Segreto, Mrs. Gerard Swone, Mrs. William 
A. Schwarz, Helen M. Schelling, Thad- 
deus J. Topa, John L. Tedaldi, Harry R. 
Tavlor, Mrs. R. S. Uzzell, Ellsworth E. 
Winegard. Gilbert R. Wentworth, Mrs. 
Lester Welsh. Wm. Wollerton, Mrs. Charles 
H. Watts. Richard A. Weaver, Josef Weber, 


James P. Zollinger. 


NORTH CAROLINA: T. J. Bivens, 
Grant M. Buchanan, F. H. Edmister, Mrs. 
Farlie Keith Fisher, W. M. Hanes, O. 
Arthur Kirkman, Mrs. Sweard C. Kearley, 
H. Grady Miller, Charles C. Poplin, Jalian 
B. Trotter. Eugene H. Tingle, Mrs. F. J. 


Wolfram, Norman J. Warner. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Rudolph Bener, 
Ole Grue, W. H. Hinckley, Joseph Marek. 


OHIO: Mrs. J. W. Adams, Lewis W. 
Brewster, C. D. Brillhart. Harry C. Brons- 
rup, N. G. Bittermann, Fred. C. Brokaw, 
J. Blaine Boyd, George W. Banser, Dorothy 
F. Brown, Mrs. C. H. Cosnett, Harold E. 
Crowl. Joseph K. Coblentz, James B. Cof- 
fey, H. M. Call, Mrs. Wilbur A. Crocker, 
Harry F. Domhoff, Jr., J. E. Disbro, Mrs. 
C. W. Davis, J. Clyde English. John G. 
Ehemann, Cuno Eichman, Mrs. Robert G. 
Evans, Julius V. Firak, Charles H. Fisher, 
O. E. Fink, Norma M. Gilnin, Robert W. 
Grosser. Frederick R. Gehlbach, Mrs. L. 
C. Giele, Lvle K. Hightman, Carl F. 


(Turn to page 56) 
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Hamann, Robert M. Huffman, Homer H. 
Hughes, J. Arthur Herrick, Ruth Harter, 
Mrs. John H. Harrington, Bess Hardy, 
Willard Hirsh, C. H. Horning, Norma J. 
Horsburgh, Ralph E. Hawes, Sr., Robert 
Hofmann, Dr. George F. Jones, Dr. G. M. 
Jordan, R. R. Krause, A. E. Koch, John 
G. Ketterer, Joseph L. Kral, Paul C. 
Kirsch, Dr. L. A. Key, Henry Lark, 
Dwight A. Lockemer, Mrs. John Lamm, 
Mrs. Wayne Lingo, Dr. Vincent H. Linz, 
Clyde McAllister, Daniel E. Miller, Charlie 
MaclIntire, Arthur Miller, William P. 
Matthews, Jr., W. P. Marsh, G. K. Mitch- 
ell, John W. Means, L. J. Neumeister. 
Homer P. Nielsen, Robert C. Neff, Michael 
A. Norman, Robert F. Nenadal, T. A. 
O'Neil, Chalmer L. Peck, Verne F. Paris, 
Leo G. Poeppelmeier, June G. Phypers, 
Mrs. William Reimschussel, Mrs. E. C. 
Ressler, Louis A. Rutledge, W. L. Russell. 
Dr. John W. Richardson, James Stempak. 
H. B. Stewart, Jr.. George E. Sinden. 
Foster Scott, Taylor B. Smith, Mrs. Oresti 
Salcini, R. J. Stoneburner, Thomas Owen 
Stolz, Walter Landis Smith, Fred W. 
Schrade, William Shumate, William Henry 
Sassman, Mamie Thomas, Homer S. Toms. 
J. M. Ulrich, Dr. Robert A. Vogel. Frank 
Visnyai, R. A. Vesner, Mrs. F. A. Waldron, 
Wayne County National Bank of Wooster. 
Dr. Herbert C. Weller, C. A. Weygandt. 
Justin H. Wise, Jovee E. Wolfe, Milton 
Yovichin, Margaret Ellen Yarian, Mildred 
Young. 


OKLAHOMA: Eva Hunter, Raymond 
B. Higgins, Lt. & Mrs. Doyle Merritt, H. 
J. Mochow, Mrs. Charles A. Oeech, George 
H. Parks, Mrs. Rosa Rogers, Thomas Ray, 
Mrs. E. O. Sanford, Fred Salmon, Ma- 
jor Donald S. Van Meter, M. M. William- 


son, 


OREGON: Victor Affolter, Kenneth M. 
Branchflower, Warder G. Brown, William 
Blessing. Paul E. Ballou, Dr. FE. L. 
Burnham, Mrs. Franklin E. Cutler, M. H. 
Crank, Lowell Catledge. Dr. A. N. Col- 
Iman, Columbia-Hudson Lumber Company 
of Portland, Dr. Sherman J. Deur. Mrs. 
Rose M. Elliott, Walter R. Fifer, Dr. E. 
Curtis French, Clark M. Howard, Floyd 
Hallock, Donald J. Higgins, R. E. How- 
lett. Joseph H. Kovich, Leola Lee, Mrs. 
M. Lentsch, Dr. Arthur P. Martini, George 
FE. Miller, Jack May, Mrs. Ray Morrison, 
Harry J. Plog, Carey A. Pond, John A. 
ead, George V. Sione, Guy H. Shelman. 
J. William Sample. Anna Schmidt, Leonard 
L. Salasky, T. W. Tweedle, Mrs. Oscar 
Wideman, West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Portland, A. E. Wanke, Ralph 
E. Yoder, Jr. 


PENNSYLVANIA: George W. Butz. 
Louis J. Bleifus, Robert G. Bruce, Mrs. 
Frank Battles, Mrs. Arthur A. Boyan, Mrs. 
H. C. Burrell, Dr. Samuel B. Bersh, M. R. 
Beck. Jr.,. Mrs. Louis J. C. Bailey, Jr.. 
Mr. Harry M. Bixler. A. E. Braun, Roy 
W. Banwell, Clyde W. Carns. Eugene A. 
Cox, Mrs. R. Glenn Corbin. W. W. Dam- 
bach, Ray E. DeWalt, Dr. F. F. Demoise, 
William B. Dyer, Donald D. Dunkle Joel 
B. Davis, Jr., J. T. Elsroad, William H. 
Ellis, Ruth Elder, Edwin J. Fuechsel, 
Beulah A. Frey, Joseph H. Glose. George 
L. Grumbein, Jr., Dorothy D. Graff, B. K. 
Gould, Lawson H. Gilmore, Sr.. Raymond 
S. Green, J. C. Hildebrand. Margaret B. 
Hopper, George W. N. Hallock, William 
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L. Hice, Jr.. Clark B. Johnston, Richard 
N. Jorgensen, Dick B. Kirmeyer, Mrs. 
John H. Krick, E. A. Kempfer, Mrs. 
Thomas Lindsay, Harry O. Lyter, Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Lemmon, Donald E. Moon, 
J. Everett Morris, Mrs. Frank B. Moore, 
Orange L. Mulhollen, Abram G. Metz, 
Norman R. Metzler, Joseph P. McCann, 
Meadow View Farms of Glenshaw, Reed 
D. McCullough, C. Earle Miller, J. B. 
McKillips, Gustave W. Miller, Frank Mac- 
Farland, Clement B. Newbold, Mrs. K. L. 
Neijstrom, Col. Francis W. Parke, J. H. 
Powell, A. L. Rodger, George Roschmann, 
N. Reitter, Jr., Dr. Jesse D. Sedwick, Al- 
fred Stauffer, Luding H. Stocker, Maurice 
V. Smith, Louis R. Streander, D. F. Switz- 
ler, Franklin S. Sollenberger, William J. 
Shearer, George Shombert, Jr.. Grant B. 
Shipley, N. J. Stokes, Jr.. Mrs. John 
Scatchard, Lester S. Taylor, J. K. Taylor, 
James P. Viti, Andrew R. Vargo, Mrs. 
Alex R. Wheeler, Leonard Walton, J. C. 
Willhoft, Harry M. Williams, Peter Zu- 
kovich. 


RHODE ISLAND: Lt. Donn L. Ash- 
ley, Henry N. Arnold, Bruce G. Britton, 
Mrs. Charles P. Hollstein, Mrs. Ernest L. 
Lockwood, P. B. Simonds, Jr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Mrs. Bishop An- 
derson, Mrs. M. W. Adams, W. K. Con- 
ard, D. M. Des Champs, Hugh D. Dun- 
lap, E. E. Dargan, E. A. Kelley, Walter 
L. Mingledorff. Archie Rutledge. Jr.. 
Samuel H. Swint, C. M. Sims, Santo 
Sottile, Mrs. J. E. Trotter. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Our Lady of 
Lourdes School of Porcupine, H. M. War- 
wick. 


TENNESSEE: Mrs. James B. Augus- 
tin, Anderson-Tully Company of Memphis, 
Harley L. Burnett, Earnest J. Bawn, Mrs. 
Maude W. Baum, Dr. Walter E. Boehm. 
Dr. N. J. Chew, Jonathan Evans, Stephen 
A. Frazier, Dr. J. Atlee Flora, Fred Grind- 
ler, Ben W. Morris, F. R. Muhleman, Dr. 
S. S. Marchbanks, H. B. Pattison, Mrs. 
W. C. Ross, B. A. Sheffield, M. H. Speltz. 
Dr. C. C. Smeltzer, Albert Toliver, Dr. 
David H. Waterman, L. A. Zimm. 


TEXAS: Dr. Sam R. Barnes, Claude 
W. Bryant, Vernon C. Bottenfield. Louis 
J. Bolmanski, Mrs. Fay Bryant, J. E. Bur- 
ton, Alfred J. Brown, A. J. Barada, Jr.. 
Jodie M. Bell, Forest Bancroft, Mrs. J. 
Marshall Crouch, Sr., Mrs. Paul M. 
Couch, Ray Coleman, Mrs. Harvey Childs. 
C. W. Carter, James M. Dobbs, Judson 
L. Dunn, Colonel Ben Dancer, Wm. M. 
Elliott, Mrs. Lottie B. Follett, M. C. Fry- 
man, Mrs. Lettie R. Grove, Wilbourn S. 
Gibbs. Mrs. C. L. Henderson, L. M. Hamil- 
ton, T. E. Hufford, C. R. Heaton, Irene 
S. Haag, Max H. Jacobs, Edna M. Kilian, 
James H. Long, Frank J. Meny, Thomas 
J. McHale, C. D. Moffett, John W. Nichols, 
H. Parkhill, E. B. Purdin, E. L. Powell, 
Mr. & Mrs. A. S. Parks, R. B. Ridley, 
Edith Lucile Robinson, Mrs. O. M. Stone, 
Edwin P. Schaper, Paul P.. Scott, Helen 
Stafford, E. J. St. John. V. W. Uher, Sr., 
Carl Vorauer, H. L. Woodworth, H. D. 
Wade, C. D. Williamson, Cecil A. Young 
P. E. Zimmerman. 


UTAH: F. A. Behling, George Hills 
Kelker, Charles Peters. 


National Roster of Members 


VERMONT: Jean G. Abbott, Ernest E. 
Barrett, Elmer L. Bogue, Mrs. E. D. 
Faulkner, Ben Roberts, Anna Schwarzen- 
berg, Paul Todtschinder. 


VIRGINIA: Dr. J. S. Andrews, J. T. 
Avery, Mrs. R. M. Andrews, James L. 
Baskerville, John E. Baker, O. W. Bauer, 
Mrs. Ralph Catterall, P. R. Camp, G. W. 
Cain, Mrs. Thomas N. DeLashmutt, Janet 
Stuart Durham, Alexander H. Fitzner, Sr., 
Ellis E. Fuller, Rev. T. A. Graves, W. R. 
Graham, Dr. Arthur R. Hosking, John W. 
Hancock, Jr., Mrs. F. B. Hart, Mrs. Robert 
C. Harrison, W. C. Kalbfleisch, Guy W. 
Lane, Lelia V. McCandlish, Burton F. 
Minton, Carl H. Martini, Dwight G. 
Moorhead, E. B. Peltz, Mrs. J. Davis 
Reed, Jr., Ernest F. Smith, J. R. Sibert, 
Mrs. Evelyn Staples Tassie, Thomas E. 
Walton, Mrs. E. A. Williams. 


WASHINGTON: Dorsey A. Bregg, 
Mrs. L. J. Cruttenden, Mona Heasteon 
Clarke, Edward B. Dunn, M. P. Eggers, 
L. J. Forrest, Ellen E. Foss, Dr. Lowell I. 
Hill, Olive Kerry, Lloyd F. Nelson, Ralph 
R. Ramsey, William S. Sigler, Verlie E. 
Simpson, Mr. & Mrs. Irvin Strauss, Mrs. 
Leon B. Thomas, G. S. Thomasson, Cory- 
don Wagner. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Wayne Bumpus, 
Jr.. George E. Evans, M. A. Fesenmeier, 
V. Carl Edward Gustkey, Arthur F. King- 
don, H. Rodgers McVey, L. L. McConnell, 
Mrs. D. F. Parker, L. Bertram Rupert, 
Joe Roles, Anna M. Shaver, W. C. Voelker, 
M. W. Workman. 


WISCONSIN: Lee J. Baldridge, Dr. & 
Mrs. S. E. Barton, John Bee Baker, Jack 
A. Brite. Daniel D. Berger, Robert W. 
Baird. W. D. Connor, Richard M. Con- 
nor, Bernard Cunningham, L. J. Corbeille, 
Floyd A. Carlson, Mrs. Robert H. Christy, 
William H. Dane, Dr. A. A. Denil, August 
Dreblow, Pauline Fontaine, Mrs. John 
H. Graslie, Dr. D. M. Gallaher, Leslie M. 
Hill, Rev. Godfried Hirschberg, Chauncey 
Hubbard, Laurence G. Holmes, Margery 
W. Janes, John Koenig, Newton Z. Knud- 
sen, Clarence A. Kiederlen, Thomas M. 
Kelly, Mrs. Helen C. Laird, Landrath 
Landscaping & Nursery Company of Barton, 
Roy J. Lindsey, Wayne Paul Leverenz, 
Alex D. Mayer, Raymond F. Martz, F. C. 
Nilson, Raymond A. Palmer, Robert T. 
Pearson, Edwin H. Patrick, Robert W. 
Reiss, Edgar H. Redlin, Sr., Peter Sievers, 
Harold Schick, Schraufnegal Wholesale, 
Inc.. Walter H. Schueler. Smil E. Soldner, 
William C. Schendel, E. H. Schaefer, Mar- 
garet Ueeck, Mrs. Florence Valerius. James 
Abell Wright, E. T. Webb, R. J. Wilson, 
Griggs Warine. John C. Wiens, C. P. 
Winkelmann, Wisconsin Lumber & Supply 
Co. of Milwaukee. 


WYOMING: Penn L. Gooldy, John D. 
Monk. Michael N. Petrovich, Mrs. John 
D. Stout. 


CANADA: Mrs. G. W. Leech, Gloria 
Rutt. 


ALASKA: Charles J. Ott. 


FOREIGN: Lic. Y. Senador Raul Lopez - 


Sanchez of Mexico, Senor J. De D. Teiada 
of Havana, Cuba, Fernando Gerard, Mex- 
ico. 
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This Month With the AFA 


FROST LEAVES 
(From page 34) 


Mr. Frost leaves the Association 
with its affairs in good condition. One 
of his last official acts was to take 
out a $100 life membership so that 
he might always keep informed of 
Association activities and feel that he 
is a contributing partner in the con- 
servation causes which it has cham- 
pioned since 1875. 


BOARD MEETING 
(From page 34) 


California, canvassed a cross section 
of the nation’s forestry leaders before 
arriving at its conclusions. 

In the field of legislation, the 
Board took this action: 

Mining Laws — “We are of the 
opinion that present misuse of the 
mining laws is in many cases causing 
serious depredation of western fed- 
eral timber lands, not in the public 
interest. We urge that Congress in- 
vestigate this problem immediately so 
that it may be fairly analyzed and 
wisely corrected.” 

McKellar Bill — Opposition to S. 
2537 and H.R. 2419, which would 
authorize 25 percent and 10 percent 
of national forest receipts for recre- 
ational and wildlife purposes on na- 
tional forests, on the grounds that 
the precedent of allocating sales re- 


ceipt money by federal bureaus was 
undesirable. Instead, the Board fa- 
vored more direct Congressional ap- 
propriations or a system of fees for 
recreational and hunting use of na- 
tional forests to be collected from 
those who use these privileges. 

Alaska Homestead Bill — Opposi- 
tion to S. 2413, which would offer 
homesteads to veterans on national 
forest timberlands in Alaska, as im- 
practical and unwise public land 
policy. 

O. & C. Situation — Opposition to 
S. 539, which would turn over 462.,- 
000 acres of national forest land in 
Oregon to the Department of Interior, 
as unjustified and a dangerous prece- 
dent. The Board urges Congress to 
provide some reasonable and uniform 
system of yearly payments to local 
governments in lieu of taxes upon all 
federal lands. Last fall the Associa- 
tion testified in favor of transferring 
all O. & C. lands to the Department of 
Agriculture for administration as na- 
tional forests. 

Insects and Diseases — In the mat- 
ter of forest insects and disease con- 
trols, the Board urged more adequate 
research, a nationwide system of re- 
porting pest attacks, more coordina- 
tion of research activities, appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of a National Forest Pest Advisory 
Committee, and the training of more 
forest insect and disease control spe- 
cialists at forestry schools. 





Trail Rider Folder 


Dorothy Dixon, director of Trail 
Riders of the Wilderness, announces 
that the Association’s folder describ- 








HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now availabie, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, 
5-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared pewer for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 














When Writing Advertisers— 
Please Mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 








Come to Cool 


CRESTMUNT INN 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring 
the family to this hospitable inn high 
in the scenic Alleghenies. Enjoy happy 
days on rolling fairways. Ride or hike 
over pine-scented paths. Play tennis 
on championship courts — or loll in 
sunny contentment on wide lawns that 
rim the lovely Lake of Eagles. 


OPENS JUNE 13 


At Crestmont, the “gracious way of 
life” is a tradition. Unexcelled food 
and courteous service . . . congenial, 
conservative people like your friends 
at home . .. and most important— 
peacefulness that invites rest and re- 
laxation. No mosquitoes. Playground 
with trained kindergartner. 


Write for folder 
CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 
W. T. Dickerson, President 


ing the various Trail Rider expedi- 
tions is now available and has been 
mailed to the many persons who have 
made inquiries about these trips. If 
you haven’t received the folder and 
would like detailed information on 
cost, locale and time of the Trail 
Rides, just drop her a line at AFA 
headquarters, 919 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The director reports that this prom- 
ises to be a banner year for wilder- 
ness travel and expeditions are filling 
rapidly. The pioneer trips into the 
High Uinta Wilderness of Utah and 
the Glacier Peak-Lake Chelan, North 
Cascade Wilderness of Washington 
are proving irresistible to many vet- 
eran Trail Riders and a steady stream 
of reservations is being received for 
all trips. 




















‘PROTECT and SAVE 
your elm trees with 


BENOX 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
against 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


A new approach that attacks 
the fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply. 
for details and prices contact 


Midvale Chemical Co. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 
Inquiries from distributors invited 


Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 

















Bequests 
to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


+ 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


| hereby give, devise and bequeath 

to The American Forestry 

Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 


tivities of said Association.” 
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Your Woodlands 


(From page 52) 


There has to be a limit to this kind 
of service, and we have placed it for 
the time being at not more than three 
days of marking for any one coop- 
erator during a year. For the larger 
owners, we can only make general 
recommendations along with the sug- 
gestion to employ a forester (if they 
haven’t already done so), on a per- 
manent or consulting basis. Relative- 
ly few of our cooperators own more 
than 200 acres of forest land. 

How is the Forest Practice Act 
working out on the ground? We 
can’t give a genuine appraisal of that 
until we have completed our “five 
year check” on the performance of 
cooperators whose management plans 
have run for the usual five-year 
period. 

Of some things we are already cer- 
tain: We have convinced large num- 





NLMA 50TH ANNIVERSARY — A 
golden anniversary meeting mark- 
ing the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association’s 50th year will 
be held May 8-10 in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. NLMA’s organization meet- 
ing was held in St. Louis in 1902. 





bers of forest owners and many of 
the best operators, that cutting tim- 
ber on a marked basis is good busi- 
ness—for the buyer as well as the 
seller. These same people have come 
to the realization that it doesn’t pay 
to liquidate undersized growing 
stock, and the result is that we are 
accumulating a reservoir of such tim- 
ber for future cutting. 

Grazing is being eliminated. Own- 
ers are selling more of their timber 
with an eye to special markets, rath- 
er than “lump sum” to the first buyer 
that comes along. The Forest Prac- 
tice Act deserves credit for making 
possible the widespread application 
of these principles. 

But we should not forget the im- 
petus given to woodland forestry since 
1940 by the Norris-Doxey program 
of the U. S. Forest Service (now des- 
ignated the Cooperative Woodland 
Management Program) which has 
been integrated with our Forest 
Practice Act on a_re-imbursement 
basis, nor that we are building on the 
foundation laid by the extension for- 
esters in their nearly 30 years of 
educating the woodland owner to 
think of this timber in terms of a 
crop. 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston @ President 
W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
James J. Storrow @ Vice-President 
John M. Christie @ 
o 


Fred E. Hornaday 


Treasurer 


Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful- 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—District of Co- 
lumbia, Department of State. 


Walter J. Damtoft, 1952 — North Carolina, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 

D. C. Everest, 1952—Wisconsin, President, 
Marathon Corporation. 

Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, Chair- 
man, State Conservation Council. 

Miss Marie E. Gaudette, 1953—New York, 
Girl Scouts of America. 

George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 

Randolph G. Pack, 1952—-New York, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


Dr. Elmer G. Petersen, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Research and Development Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1954 — Oregon, Editor, 
The Bend Bulletin. 

Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Logging 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
James J. Storrow, 1952 — New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 

shire Forests. 

H. W. Voorhees, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 

George O. White. 1952 Missouri, State 
Forester. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Honorable Sherman Adams— New Hamp- 
shire, Governor of New Hampshire. 


Dr. G. E. Condra—Nebraska, Conservation 
and Survey Division, University of Ne- 
braska. 

Ed Dodd—Georgia, Mark Trail cartoonist. 


Stanley G. Fontanna—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 

Honorable Walter K. Granger—Utah, Mem- 
ber of U. S. Congress. 

William B. Greeley—Washington, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


William L. Hall—Arkansas, Consulting For- 
ester. 


Palmer Hoyt — Colorado, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, The Denver Post. 


Evan W. Kelley—Montana, former Regional 
Forester, U. S. Forest Service. 

E. L. Kurth—Texas, President, Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc. 

Kent Leavitt— New York, Fraleigh Hill 
Farm, Millbrook. 

James G. K. McClure—North Carolina, Presi- 
dent, Farmers Federation. 

G. B. MacDonald—lIowa, Department of For- 
estry, lowa State College. 

Walter H. Meyer—Connecticut, Yale School 
of Forestry. 

Lleyd E. Partain—Pennsylvania, The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Cornelia Bryce Pinchot—Pennsylvania, Con- 
servationist. 

W. A. Roberts—Wisconsin, President, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

W. S. Rosecrans—California, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry. 

A. C. Spurr—West Virginia, President, Mo- 
nongahela Power Company. 

William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 

Chester S. Wilson—Minnesota, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Conservation. 
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Washington Lookout 


(Continued from page 4) 


principle purpose of making a cutting 
schedule which will produce 25 mil- 
lion board feet of timber from public 
lands to meet the critical demand for 
timber at the present time.” 

The committee estimated the total 
receipts from revenue producing ac- 
tivities of the BLM for the fiscal year 
1953 will be $57,464,000. “Of this 
amount,’ continued the report, “$23.- 
707,100 will be returned to the states 
and counties under existing provi- 
sions of law. The remaining $33.- 
756.900 will be returned to the treas- 
ury. The direct costs of producing 
this amount of revenue are estimated 
to be $12.667,600 for the fiscal year 
1953.” 

O & C timber sales will provide 
most of these revenues, and under 
provision of the 1916 Act, the cur- 
rent return of 50 percent to the coun- 
ties and state will shortly become 75 
percent. As a result the committee 
reported as follows: 

“An estimate of $700,000 was included 
in the budget to finance the construction 
of access roads to stands of timber in the 
revested Oregon and California grant lands. 
A similar request in 1952 was approved in 
the amount of $700,000 after having been 
first denied by the House. The Committee 
has again deleted this item. The legisla- 
tion relating to the distribution of receipts 
from the sale of timber made accessible by 
the proposed access roads has not been 
modified and it is still the Committee’s 
opinion that the federal government should 
not invest in further capital improvements 
without deriving a larger share of the finan- 
cial proceeds of harvesting the timber than 
is now provided for in the controlling legis- 
lation. The action taken by the Committee 
is without prejudice to the merits of the 
access road program.” 

Interior’s bill was passed by the 
House on March 27. but that for 
Agriculture has been put over until 
Congress returns from the Easter re- 
cess on April 22. Meanwhile, appro- 
priate subcommittees in the Senate 
have begun hearings on both bills so 
as to be able to push toward their 
enactment, possibly as early as May. 

Lil ol’ Smokey Bear. whose droll 
figure has encouraged American busi- 
ness to support nationwide campaigns 
against forest fires with contributed 
advertising space worth more than 
$5,000,000 a year is further along to- 
ward the desired protection against 
exploitation. On March 31, the House 
passed S. 2322. with amendments. 
When these are ironed out in con- 
ference, and approval given by the 
two houses, the completed bill is ex- 
pected to receive the President’s sig- 
nature. 
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VACATION IN THE WEST 


In Saddle or Canoe With the 


Trail Riders of the Wilderness 


Flathead-Sun River Wilderness—Flathead, Lolo and Lewis and Clark National 
Forests, Montana. Two 12-day expeditions—July 5 to 16 and July 16 to 
27. Cost, $215 from Missoula. 

Quetico-Superior Wilderness—Superior National. Forest, Minnesota. Two 
10-day expeditions by canoe—July 6 to 15 and July 19 to 28. Cost, 
$175 from Ely. 

Sawtooth Wilderness—Sawtooth and Boise National Forests, Idaho. Two 
1l-day expeditions—July 22 to August 1 and August 5 to 15. Cost, $197 
from Sun Valley. 

High Uinta Wilderness—Ashley National Forest, Utah. One 10-day pioneer 
expedition—July 29 to August 7. Cost, $215 from Vernal. 

Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness—White River and Gunnison National 
Forests, Colorado. Two 10-day expeditions—July 31 to August 9 and 
August 13 to 22. Cost, $215 from Glenwood Springs. 

San Juan Wilderness—San Juan National Forest, Colorado. One 10-day 
expedition—August 6 to 15. Cost, $215 from Durango. 

Glacier Peak-Lake Chelan Areas, North Cascade Wilderness—Chelan, Mt. 
Baker and Wenatchee National Forests, Washington. One 13-day expedi- 
tion—August 11 to 23. Cost, $215 from Wenatchee. 

Cascade Crest-Goat Rocks Wilderness—Gifford Pinchot and Snoqualmie Na- 
tional Forests, Washington. One 13-day expedition—August 11 to 23. 
Cost, $215 from Yakima. 

Inyo-Kern Wilderness—Inyo and Sequoia National Forests, California. One 
13-day expedition—August 26 to September 7. Cost, $205 from Lone 
Pine. 

Gila Wilderness—Gila National Forest, New Mexico. One 11-day expedi- 
tion—September 3 to 13. Cost, $215 from Silver City. 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE QUETICO-SUPERIOR COUNTRY 


In four colorful pages of this issue, American 
Forests displays, in cooperation with the President’s 
Quetico-Superior Committee, the beauty and sig- 
nificance of this continent’s unique wilderness area 
which embraces some 15,000 square miles of en- 
twined forests and glacially created lakes along the 
United States-Canadian border. 

Now known as the Quetico-Superior Country, this 
region involving two public preserves was con- 
ceived in 1909 when Canada established a million 
acres of Ontario’s timber and game lands as Quetico 
Provincial Park and President Theodore Roosevelt. 
soon afterward created the Superior National For- 
est in Minnesota. 

Thousands of new members have joined The 
American Forestry Association during the past 
year, and undoubtedly many of them are not aware 
that its leaders and this magazine which it publishes 
have been in the front line for nearly 30 years 
fighting the battles for the preservation of this 
wilderness. It is the purpose of these pages to 
further help point up the full import of this area. 

As early as 1925, this Association helped prevent 
encroachment of power interests on lakes within the 
Rainy Lake watershed. Since then it has lent its 
support toward public acquisition of key tracts in 
the Superior roadless areas; sought to retain and 
preserve in the unspoiled reaches of the region 
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Whatever your convictions anent the principle of 
federal forest regulation, there’s no gainsaying that 
Edward C. Crafts of the U. S. Forest Service has 
presented an adroit argument in its support (page 
26). His deft manipulation of the words public 
and federal is artfully conceived, as is his careful 
setting of a stage on which any so bold as to dis- 
agree is promptly branded an emotional bigot. 

Yet he does give prominent recognition to the 
crux of the entire issue when he says, “However it 
may be sugar-coated, regulation is an impairment 
of individual freedom.” There, in a nutshell, is 
what it’s all about. 

If you are willing to entrust your hard earned 
forest lands to federal authorities in exchange for 
promises of national security, you in effect sup- 
port federal forest regulation. If you believe in 
your own capabilities and in those more closely 
around you, and if you believe that destructive for- 
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opportunities for primitive travel under wilderness 
conditions; assisted in making airplane trespass of 
the area a violation by virtue of an executive order 
creating what is known as an airspace reservation. 

The Association is further on record as endors- 
ing the establishment of an International Peace Me- 
morial Forest to make the historic and beautiful 
canoe country which straddles the Minnesota-On- 
tario boundary a priceless heritage of which the 
United States and Canada will both be forever 
proud. Let us hope the consummation of this pro- 
gram and dedication of the area to these nations’ 
war veterans will soon be realized. 

It might be well to cite that part of the Quetico- 
Superior program which removes any qualification 
whatever from The American Forestry Association’s 
stand of approval. That is its provision for multiple 
resource use and management of the area under 
the best silvicultural practices. While a portion of 
the region is set aside as inviolate wilderness, cut- 
ting of timber, under proper restrictions, is per- 
mitted in non-wilderness portions. In designated 
areas, roads, resorts and summer homes are per- 
mitted. 

This together with preservation and management 
of wildlife, retention of timber along shore lines and 
protection against fire and disease make it an ad- 
mirably balanced program. 


REGULATION BY THE ENLIGHTENED 


estry practices on small holdings can be curbed 
through enlightenment of offenders, you favor reg- 
ulation on a local and state level—from the ground 
up. 

In arguing against federal regulation (page 27), 
H. H. Chapman, professor emeritus, Yale School 
of Forestry, states exceptionally well the case for 
state-level regulation as local conditions and forest 
practices require. His views are essentially those 
supported by The American Forestry Association 
in its “Program for American Forestry,” adopted 
by vote of the membership following its 1946 For- 
est Resource Appraisal and American Forest 
Congress. 

Certainly Mr. Chapman has cited substantial evi- 
dence of improving forestry practices through edu- 
cation and enactment of locally inspired state laws 
to refute charges that “the states themselves will not 
do the job.” Let’s not give up yet on self-regulation. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


TREES 
A First Book of Tree Identification—Rogers $ 2.50 
A Natural History of Trees of Eastern & Central 
North America—Peattie 5.00 
Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast—Eliot 5.00 
Handbook of the Trees of the Northern States and 
Canada—IHIlough 5.50 
Maintenance of Shade and Ornamental Trees— 
Pirone 6.50 
The Arboretums and Botanieal Gardens of North 
America—Wyman 1.50 
The Home Book of Trees and Shrubs—Levison 10.00 
The Trees of Pennsylvani:n—crimm 5.00 
Trees of the Western Pacifie—Kraemer 5.50 
Trees for American Gardens—Wyman 7.50 
Tree Trails and Ilolbbies—Cater 3.50 
Trees Yearbook of Agriculture—1949—U.S.D.A. 2.25 
What’s That Tree—Appleton 2) 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
An Introduction to American Forestry—Allen $ 5.50 
Bernard Eduard Fernow—A Story of North Ameri- 
ean Forestry—Rodgers, III 7.50 
Forests and Men—Greeley 3.00 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Aerial Photographs in $ 6.00 
Applied Silviculture in the U. S—-Westveld 6.00 
Forest Management—Chapman 6.00 
The Management of Farm Woodlands—Guise 6.06 
MENSURATION AND VALUATION 
Forest Mensuration—Bruce & Schumacher # 6.00 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Meyer 6.50 
WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
A Concise Encyclopedia of World Timbers— 
Titmuss 4.75 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson _ 5.75 
Farm Wood Crops—Preston 4.25 
Forest Produets—Broewn 5.00 
Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman 6.00 
Logging—Brown 5.00 
LLumber—Brown . 4.25 
Texthook of Wood Teechnology—Brown, Panchin & 
Forsaith, Vol. 1 7.50 
The Coming Age of Wood—Glesinger 3.50 
The Mechanical Properties of Wood—Wangaard 6.00 
PLANTING OF TREES AND FORESTS 
Farm Wood Crops—Presten $ 3.75 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek $ 7.50 
Principles of Nursery Management—Duruz 3.50 
Tree Crops, A Permanent Agriculture—Smith 6.00 
Woody-Plant Seed Manual—U. S. Forest Service 3.00 
FOREST PESTS AND FOREST FIRES 
Fire—Stewart : ......$ 3.00 
Forest Pathology—Bovyce 7.50 
Insect Enemies of Eastern Forests—Craighead 2.50 
Our Enemy T Snyder 3.50 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 6.00 
NATIONAL PARKS 
Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments — 
Butcher (Paper $2.50) $ 4.00 
My Camera in the National Parks—Adams 10.00 
My Camera in Yosemite Valley—Adams 10.00 
Steve Mather of the National Parks—Shankland 4.06 
CAMPING AND RECREATION 
Field Book of Nature Activities—Hilleourt $ 3.95 





How to Live in the Woods—llalsted 


2.75 

The Book of Nature Hobbies—Pettit 3.50 
BIRDS, WILDLIFE, FISHING AND HUNTING 

A Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson $ 3.50 

An Introduction to Birds—Kieran , 2.50 

Audubon’s Birds of America—Grisecom 2.95 


Birds of Prey of Northeastern North America— 
Hlausman 3.75 
Fishing Flies and Fly Tying—Blades 7.50 
Fresh Water Fishing—Carhart 5.00 
Game Management—Leopold 7.50 
Mammals of North America—Cahalane 7.50 
Northwest Angling—Bradner 5.00 
Ovr Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
Raising Game Birds In Captivity—Greenberg 5.95 
The Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & Eckelberry 2.25 
The Elk of North America—Murie 6.50 


The Fisherman’s Encyclopedia — Gabrielson & La- 


monte : aan 12.50 
The Land and Wildlife—Graham pnt 4.00 
The Saga of the Waterfowl—Bovey 5.00 


FLOWERS, GARDENING AND LANDSCAPING 
American 











Wild Flowers—Moldenke $ 6.95 
American Wild Flowers—The Illustrated Encyclo- 
pedia of—IIlausman 2.49 
How to L andseape Your Grounds—Johnson 3.50 
Shrubs and Vines for American ee ee 7.50 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
American Resources—Whitaker & Ackerman $ 6.75 
America’s New Frontier The Mountain West— 
Garnsey 3.50 
Big Hugh—the Father of Soil Conservation—Brink 2.75 
Big Jim Turner—Stevens 3.00 
The Book of the States—Smothers & Cotterill 7.50 
The Caseades—Mountains of the Pacific Northwest 
Peattie 5.00 
Conservation in the U. S.—Gustafson, et al 5.00 
Conservation of Natural Resourees—Smith 6.00 
Elements of Soil Conservation—Bennett 3.20 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium—Amer. Soe, 
Agronomy et al 4.50 
Legends of Paul Bunyan—Felton 5.00 
Modern Eneyvelopedic Dictionary of the Holy Bible 
Jenkins 4.00 
Of Men and Mountains—Douglas 4.00 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 2.50 
Our South—Its Resources and Their Use—Evans 
& Donahue 3.50 
Out of the Earth—Bromfield ’ 4.00 
Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna—Singmaster 6.00 
Road to Survival—Vogt 4.00 
Spray Chemicals and Application Equipment—Mc- 
Clintock & Fisher 6.00 
The Lumberman’s Handbook & Directory of the 
Western Forest Industries : 12.00 
The Lumberman’s Handbook & Directory of the 
Southern Forest Industries 5.00 
Time, Tide and Timber—Coman, Jr. & Gibbs . 5.00 
Water, Land and People—Frank & Netboy , 4.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson __ 3.75 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush $ 5.00 
Teaching Conservation—Beard 1.50 
Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & Fitzwater 1.00 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know 50 
Trees of the District of Columbia—Mattoon 50 
Progress of Forestry 3.00 








Members ordering books through the Association are entitled to a 10% discount from published prices. 











TRUCK TRAIL 
ON ITS WAY 
TO A FIRE 


Tis summer or fall, fire-fighting equipment may 


have to barrel over this truck trail to stop a costly forest 
conflagration. Every year vast areas of valuable timber- 
lands are destroyed by fires. 

So, J. W. Simons of Los Angeles County Fire Depart- 
ment is smoothing the way in Pine Canyon, California, 
with a “Caterpillar” No. 12 Motor Grader. Mr. Simons, 
who won the American Forest Fire Medal for Heroism 
in 1948, likes the way the No. 12 navigates the sharp 
curves and grades up to 26 per cent in these trails. 

“The leaning wheels and loads of power allow me to 


blade right around the corners—making a smooth, even 
road where fire trucks need smooth roads,” he reports. 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 


“For our type of work, ‘Caterpillar’? Motor Graders defi- 
nitely are an outstanding piece of equipment. They’re 
always ready to go when ‘go’ sometimes means getting 
out of a mighty hot spot.” 

“Cat” Motor Graders are as economical as they are 
dependable. They can be used the year around in every 
climate and they’re constructed for a long life of service. 
They'll serve you even longer if you give them a few 
minutes’ preventive maintenance daily. In addition 
“Caterpillar” Dealers always are ready to give you 
fast, efficient service. 


CATERPILLAR, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 





